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The Power of the Printed Page 


and the Power of the Sound Motion Picture 


Join for Better Learning 


2-Reel Instructional Film chosen from the new THE 
RTH AND ITS PEOPLES series will be sent to you 
hout charge as part of your World Week subscription 
term. 

E SUBSCRIPTION PRICE REMAINS THE SAME, 
per student per semester. THERE IS NO CHARGE 

THE FILM LOAN. 

eachers, Principals: You may have a one-week’s loan of 
one of three of the new, curriculum-integrated instruc- 

films chosen from “The Earth and Its Peoples” series 
ited Warld Films) by entering now your classroom 
st for World Week to start with the first issue in Sep- 
ber. 

ect any one @f these three films: 
»LAND BEHIND THE DIKES (Holland) 

AN INDUSTRIAL LAKE PORT (U.S.A.) 

SHEEP RANCH COUNTRY (Australia) 


h of these three films will be the subject of a special 
and quiz, with other study materials, in early fall 
ss of World Week. (Other film-study lessons will follow 
fer issues. See schedule on next page.) 
» BUILD A COMPLETE LEARNING ENVIRON- 
show the film right in your classroom: 
PUPILS see the sound motion picture 
‘PUPILS hear the narrator 
PUPILS read in World Week the story as told by the 
‘film 
"PUPILS write what they have learned on a special 
work-page and objective self-testing quiz in World 
Week 


5. 


PUPILS discuss concepts presented by the article and 
the film and thus complete the pupil-participation 
learning cycle 


TO DEMONSTRATE SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


TO THE COMMUNITY 


Teachers, Principals—yes, Superintendents—since you have, 
the film for a whole week, why not put on a demonstration 
lesson? Show your community just what can be done when 
many effective teaching materials are brought together in 
an ideal learning situation. Invite groups of teachers, parents, 
local civic leaders to come in either during school hours or 
for an especially arranged evening program to see a class 
in action. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PACKET 


For those who would like to conduct such a demonstra- 
tion we will supply the following materials: 


ae 
2. 


Suggested plan for conducting the meeting. 

Leaflets for distribution to the audience, setting forth 
the purpose of the demonstration and explaining the 
increased learning opportunities resulting from this 
technique. 


. Brief questionnaire forms to obtain audience reaction. 
. Sample letters to be sent to parents, board of educa- 


tion members, and other community leaders. 


. Suggested news release for your local newspaper. 
. Extra copies of the magazine World Week containing: 


the film article so that the audience can have the 
same lesson materials in hand as the students have; 


e Lesson Plan for This Issue Appears on Pages 3-T and 4-T 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


} Dr. Clyde Kohn, Professor of Geography, North- 
j western University, and Editor-in-Chief of the Year- 
| book of the National Council of Social Studies, in 
} collaboration with a group of outstanding educational 
specialists, used the basic research done by the Motion 
i Picture Committee of the American Council for Edu- 
cation and Dr. Wallace Atwood at the Institute of 
} Human Relations, at Yale University. From this starting 
point, Dr. Kohn and his associates selected the geo- 
graphic concepts and created the outline for each film 
j of “The Earth and Its Peoples” series. Cameramen 
} and sound technicians were given these outlines and 
sent to the various nations and regions, working in the 
field under the direction of Louis de Rochemont 
Associates. 


WHEN WORDS AND PICTURES JOIN FORCES 


This unprecedented offer is made possible through the 
cooperation of United World Films and Scholastic Maga- 
zines, whose purpose in making the offer is to give every 
subscribing school an opportunity to measure the learning 
power of the instructional film used in a teaching situation 
with the printed unit in the hands of every pupil. For an 
example of the film article and quiz, see “Farmer-Fishermen 
of Norway,” pages 11-14, this issue. 


FOR BETTER READING COMPREHENSION 


Slow readers, medium readers, fast readers—and the 
teacher—come into the reading phase of the lesson having 
in common the same dramatic film experience. Improved 
reading skill and learning effectiveness are the outcome of 
such a lesson, as proved during the war by the Army, Navy, 
and industry. 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO TO RESERVE THE FILM FOR 
YOUR USE NEXT FALL... 

On your World Week order card, check the film box. 
Check which of the three films you desire. Write the approx- 
imate date on which you would like to have the film deliv- 
ered. The exact date can be set and agreed upon in the fall. 
Indicate the approximate number of copies of World Week 
you will require next semester AT NO INCREASE IN 
PRICE. 

This offer can be made only to schools ordering 20 or 
more subscriptions to World Week. 


PLEASE SEND THE CARD TODAY 


If you haven't access to a 16-mm. sound projector, and 
would like to conduct a film-magazine lesson, please check 
the film you prefer and write “No projector.” We will try 
to arrange with a projector company for a showing in your 
school. Whether or not you choose to have a film showing, 
you will have in the article a complete study unit in 
itself. The proof of this claim may be found in this issue, 
pages 11-14. The pictures illustrating the article are from 
the film. 


SCHEDULE OF FILM-STUDY ISSUES 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Nine issues of World Week next school year will 6 
special “picture-word” issues. This means that the article 
each of these issues will be based on the film of the san 
title from “The Earth and Its Peoples” series. If you reque 
on the enclosed order card, a free loan of one of the t 
films listed, you will receive word from United World Film 
on how other films may be obtained. But whether or not ya 
have a film for each of the following nine special issues 
World Week, remember that the theme article is a teachi 
unit in itself, and the quiz is based on the article. 


The film-study issues of World Week will be as 
lows: 

September 21.. LAND BEHIND THE DIKES (Hollan 
(First issue, distributed opening week of school) 
October 12. ..AN INDUSTRIAL LAKE PORT (U.S. 

November 2... SHEEP RANCH COUNTRY (Australig 
January 4 A TROPICAL LOWLAND (Brazil 
January 18 FRANCE (Food for Paris Market 
February 1... . RICHES OF THE VELD (South Africa 
PO RIVER VALLEY (Italy 
April 5.. THE ST. LAWRENCE LOWLANDS (Quebg 
Canada) 
LIVING IN A METROPOLIS (U.S. 
EACH FILM of “The Earth and Its Peoples” series is 
reels, 16-mm. sound, running time 20 minutes. 


A PROJECT IN EDUCATION FOR PEACE d 
Presented by World Week and 
United World Films 


The films of this series are designed to convey accuré 
information about and respect for the achievements of t 
peoples of many lands. To learn how they live and to stu 
the problems they face in getting food, clothing, and she 
is basic to the development of a friendly attitude tov 


them. 


GEOGRAPHIC PRINCIPLE FOR EACH FILM: Examples 


FARMER-FISHERMEN OF NORWAY: Geographic pit 
ciple—People inhabiting areas where farmland is limi 
may often make a good living by using carefully the 
on which something will grow, and by turning to ot 
resources. (See article, pages 11-14, this issue.) 


AN INDUSTRIAL LAKE PORT (U.S. A.): Geograp 
principle—Industrial centers tend to develop where them 
a natural focus of trade routes, making possible a supply 
raw materials and the marketing of products produced 


LAND BEHIND THE DIKES (Holland): Geogra D 
principle—In low lands by the sea, it is possible to enlal 
farming areas by draining off the water and reclaiming 
land for crop land. Small. densely populated countries 1 
found this practice to be advantageous. 


SHEEP RANCH COUNTRY (Australia): Geograp 
principle—Pastoral industries (with sheep raising domi 
ing) and wheat farming are well suited to semi-arid I 
which are sparsely populated and isolated from marke 
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FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


Famous players in every major 
sport use and recommend Wilson 
sports equipment—today’s modern 
equipment for today’s modern play. 
In golf, top ranking stars Sam 
Snead, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg, 
Babe Didrikson, Lloyd Mangrum, 
Dutch Harrison, Claude Harmon 
and many others contribute to the 
design of Wilson precision equip- 
ment. They test it, use it exclusively, 
and recommend it to you for better 
play, lower scores. Sold by leading 
dealers and golf professionals 
everywhere. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicage 
{A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 








Only Wilson 
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loc woods. 
Only Wilson 
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the patented Re- 
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Grip to insure 
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puts Scandinavia “on the spot.” 
Look at the map on this page. 
The shortest route from Moscow, Rus- 
sia’s capital, to the nearest part of the 
United States cuts through the heart 
of Scandinavia. 

Scandinavia wants to live in peace. 
Scandinavia feels, too, that it is part of 
Western Europe in culture, living 
standards, trade, and general outlook 
on life. But (look at the map again) 
Scandinavia’s next-door neighbor is So- 
viet Russia. The Russians have warned 
Scandinavia not to get too friend- 
ly with the United States and Western 
Europe. 


What Is “Scandinavia’’? 

“Scandinavia,” in the strictest use of 
the word, means the peninsula occu- 
pied by Norway and Sweden. Usually, 
however, we use the term to include 
all the nations where Scandinavian 
peoples live. That definition would add 
Denmark and Iceland. 

Many Swedes live in Finland, and 
Finland is a neighbor of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. But geographers do 
not ordinarily consider Finland as part 
of Scandinavia. The Finns are descend- 
ed from a different people, who mi- 
grated from Asia. The Scandinavians 
are Teutons,* more closely related to 
the Germans. 

A thousand years ago Viking raiders 
from Scandinavia were the terror of 
Europe. These sea-rovers settled Ice- 
land and planted colonies as far away 
as Greenland and probably the coast 
of Canada. 

Many Scandinavians are still sea- 
farers. But the descendants of the fierce 
Vikings have founded a group of pro- 
gressive and peaceful nations. 

These countries have kings, yet they 
are democratic and mildly, socialistic. 
(Iceland, now a republic, had the same 
king as Denmark until 1944.) 

Scandinavia was neutral in the first 
World War. Scandinavia hoped—in 
vain—to remain neutral in the second 
World War. But the Nazis overran 
Denmark and Norway. Britain tried, 
without success, to defend Norway. 
The U. S. sent troops to Iceland to 
prevent a possible Nazi attack and to 
Operate bases on the island. Only 
Sweden—at the price of supplying 
goods to Germany—escaped occupation. 

Today the Scandinavian nations (ex- 
cept Sweden) are convinced that neu- 
trality won’t protect them (see news, 
World Week Feb. 16). This month 
Norway, Denmark, and Iceland were 
among the 12 nations that joined in the 
North Atlantic Defense Pact* (see 
World Week Mar. 2 and Apr. 13). 

Of the Scandinavian nations. only 
Sweden could hope to defend itself 





*® Means word is defined on page 19. 


HE geography of the “cold war” 
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Map by Eva Mizerek for World Week 
All Scandinavian nations and colonies 
lie within 700 miles of Arctic Circle. 
(Presque Isle, Maine, is an air base.) 


against a powerful invader. Sweden, 
larger than California and with 7,000,- 
000 people, has important steel and 
arms-making industries and a small but 
well drilled army. The other Scandina- 
vian countries are relatively small and 
helpless. 

What can Scandinavia contribute to 
the defense of the North Atlantic re- 
gion? The answer is: strategic location. 

Iceland,» halfway between Moscow 
and New York, was a vital air stepping 
stone across the North Atlantic during 
World War II. In 1945 the U. S. pro- 
posed a 99-year treaty to give the 
United States use of a naval base and 
airport on the island. At that time Ice- 
land refused. Now that Iceland has 
signed the North Atlantic Pact, she 
may be more willing to talk about 
bases. 

Denmark owns Greenland, largest 





island in the world (except Australia). 
Like Iceland, it is a natural stepping 
stone across the Atlantic. Much of 
Greenland is sheathed in everlasting ice. 
But the southern shores are suitable 
or refueling stations for bombers. 
Weather stations in Greenland provide 
important information for North At- 
lantic transportation. 

The U. S. set up air bases and 
weather stations in Greenland ‘during 
World War II. We have kept control 
of some of these locations since the war 
ended. It is rumored that our Govern- 
ment even offered (without success) 
to buy Greenland. Greenland is part 
of the area: covered by the Western 
Hemisphere Défense Pact (see World 
Week Oct. 6, 1947). Greenland is also 
our only source of cryolite, a mineral 
needed in the manufacture of alumi- 
num. 

Furthermore, the only sea routes in 
and out of the Baltic Sea are narrow 
channels close by the home islands of 
Denmark. Bases in these islands could 
bottle up much of Russia’s fleet in the 
Baltic. 

Norway, in case of war between 
Communist countries and the West, 
would be a “pearl beyond price” for 
either side. 

The side with air bases in Norway 
would have an immense advantage. 
Two thousand miles is easy range for 
modern bombing planes. Draw a circle 
2,000 miles in radius, with its center 
in southern Norway. That circle would 
include practically all of Europe. Or 
draw a circle 2,000 miles in radius, 
with its center on Norway’s island pos- 
session, Spitsbergen. That circle would 
include most of the chief cities and 
industries of the U. S. S. R.—and also 
the northern part of North America. 

In Norway’s deep fiords, fleets of 
‘Submarines could lurk. In a few hours” 
sailing time—if they were Russian sub- 
marines—they could strike at Britain's 
shipping “life line.” 

What does Scandinavia stand to 
gain by joining the Atlantic Pact? 

The pact tells Russia that, if she at- 
tacks Scandinavia (or nations in West- 
ern Europe), she will bring down on 
her head the combined armed might 
of Western Europe and North Amer- 
ica. In the face of that threat, it is 
argued, Russia will keep “hands off” 
and the fear of war may be lifted. 

Most observers believe that Russia 
does not want war, at least not at 
present. Of course, we do not know 


 Russia’s plans. Some people fear Rus- 


sia may send troops to occupy Finland, 
Russia’s helpless neighbor. That might 
be the prelude to a blow against Scan- 
dinavia, so unhappily located between 
the great rival groups of the world. 
Turn to page 11 for film-story 
“Farmer-Fishermen of Norway.” 








Or “Toothpick”? Or “Shadow- 

bait”? Do you hate to get into a 
swim suit because it makes you look 
like a scarecrow? 

Well, for goodness’ sake, DO SOME- 
THING about it. So long as you're in 
good health a wise choice of foods can 
help put meat on your bones. 

Stuffing yourself with rich desserts 
and starchy foods is not the way to do 
it, however. In order to assimilate 
foods properly—that is, to turn them 
into muscle, bone, and other tissues in- 
cluding fat—your body needs a supply 
of certain vitamins and minerals. 

That is why weight-gaining meals 
must include fruits, vegetables, milk, 
eggs, and other vitamin-rich foods. 
They help change fats, sugars, and 
starches into firm flesh. 

Milk is the most important food for 
weight gaining. It supplies almost all 
the food essentials in easily assimilable 
form. A quart of milk a day is an ab- 
solute must. 

Additional amounts may be taken in 
the form of puddings, soups, and other 
dishes made with milk. Milk shakes, 
malted milks, and other flavored milks 
are good not only for their flavor but 
for the extra calories they supply. 

Cream, by the way, is not a substi- 
tute for milk. Cream is practically pure 
fat, while milk is a rich source of pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, minerals, and vita- 
mins as well as fat. Adding cream to 
the milk you drink, however, is an ex- 
cellent pound-adding trick. 


he: ever call you “Skinny”? 


What kind of meals should you eat 
to put on weight? The following menu 
plan will give you a good idea. 

Breakfast. Orange juice; cereal with 
sugar and honey or cream; scrambled 
eggs; toast, roll, or muffin; milk, cocoa, 
or chocolate milk. 

Mid-morning. Milk and whole wheat 
or graham crackers. 

Lunch (Lunchbox). Salmon salad 
sandwich (or other meat, fish, or 
cheese filling) with mayonnaise on but- 
tered bread; tomato or other raw vege- 
table; banana; molasses cookies; milk, 
cocoa, or chocolate milk. 

Lunch (Hot). Vegetable soup; 
creamed salmon and peas; diced ap- 
ple, raisin, and celery salad with may- 
onnaise dressing; bread with margarine 
or butter; sliced bananas and cream; 
molasses cookies; milk, cocoa, or choco- 
late milk. 


After-school. Milk; peanut - butter 
sandwich; fresh fruit. 
Dinner. Cream of tomato soup; 


broiled lamb chop; buttered broccoli; 
baked or mashed potatoes; lettuce and 
tomato salad with Russian dressing; ap- 
ple pie with ice cream, or baked apple 
with cream. 

Before Bedtime. Milk or cocoa with 
cookies or crackers. 

If you have always been a “light” 
eater, this may seem like a good deal 
of food. But if you want to gain, you 
must eat. Having the food set before 
you and then just tasting or nibbling 
at it won't do you much good. 

Provided there is nothing physically 





By Ann White 


wrong with you, you can train yourself 
to eat full meals and enjoy them. If 
it is easier for you to eat five small 
meals a day instead of three large ones, 
perhaps you can arrange such a sched- 
ule. 

Hurry and worry are your two great- 
est mealtime enemies. Give yourself 
time to eat leisurely. Just as you wash 
your hands before eating, so should 
you try to clear your mind of worries 
when you sit down to the table. 

Your digestive system cannot fune- 
tion properly when you are rushed and 
tense, and your body cannot make 
proper use of the food you eat, no 
matter how good it is. Attractively pre- 
pared meals eaten in pleasant com- 
pany and in cheerful surroundings are 
a real appetite stimulant. 

Between-meal snacks are a big help 
in gaining weight. If you can manage 
to have milk during the morning, by 
all means do so. Certainly you should 
make a point of eating after school. 

Here are some of the ways you cal 
use food to help you put on pounds: 

Meats. Eat generous servings of all 
kinds of meats. Avoid fried meats and 
thick gravies, both of which are hard 
to digest. Eat liver or kidneys, prepat 
the way you like best, at least once @ 
week; oftener if possible. 

Fish. Fish high in calories include: 
salmon, tuna fish, butterfish, halibut 
mackerel, sardines. Eat them as well # 
other types of fish. Creamed fish dishes 
and fish salads are also high in calonigs 

Vegetables. Add margarine or bu 
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to cooked vegetables, or eat them 
creamed. Use your favorite salad dress- 
ings on raw vegetables. 

Fruits. In addition to fresh fruits, eat 
plenty of dried fruits; prunes, dates, 
figs, apricots, etc., satisfy your sweet 
tooth at the same time that they sup- 
ply you with vitamins, minerals, and 
calories. Eaten with cream, they are 
teal pound adders. 

Dairy Foods. Syrup from canned 
fruit gives a good flavor and extra cal- 
aries to milk, as a change from cocoa 
or chocolate syrups. Use cream in milk 
(sweet or sour) and on cereals, berries, 
and other fruits, puddings, etc. Cream 
cheese is high in calories and easy to 
take, especially when combined with 
jelly or jam, minced vegetables, or nuts. 
Scrambling eggs or eating them “sunny- 
side-up” adds extra calories in an ap- 
petizing form. These calories come 
fom the butter or margarine that must 
be used in the frying. 

Juices. Drink a large glass of orange, 
@apefruit, or tomato juice every day, 
fo be sure you are getting sufficient 
Vitamin C. Other fruit juices, like pine- 
apple and prune juice, are high in calo- 
Ties, Drink them in addition to, but not 
in place of, the citrus fruit juices. 

Cereals. Hot whole-grain cereals are 
Particularly good weight builders. 
Pound-adding flavorers for cereals are 
Margarine, butter, cream, honey, and 
Sugar, 

Soups. All kinds of soups are good, 
Patticularly creamed soups. If you find 


. or butte } that soups at dinner fill you up so that 
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you cannot eat much of the rest of your 
meal, eat soup for lunch instead, as 
lunch is usually a lighter meal. 

Breadstuffs. Choose whole wheat or 
enriched breads and rolls. Be careful 
not to fill up on bread so that. your ap- 
petite for other foods is spoiled. Hot- 
cakes or waffles with bacon, margarine 
or butter, and syrup are good breakfast 
or supper treats. 

Sugar and Sweetenings. It’s a good 
idea to go easy on the amount of sugar 
you eat. Sugar supplies calories, it is 
true, but that is all. Molasses gives you 
iron and calcium as well as a sweet 
taste; honey and maple syrup also have 
some of these vital minerals. Try them 
on foods for which you ordinarily use 
sugar. 

Cakes and Candies. Eat them in 
moderation—and only at the end of a 
meal. Too many sweets interfere with 
your appetite for necessary foods. 

Sandwiches. Good pound - adding 
sandwich spreads are: peanut-butter 
mixtures, cream cheese, raisin and 
nuts, cream cheese and chopped olives, 
chopped liver and hard-cooked eggs 
with mayonnaise. Use margarine or 
butter on the bread, and moisten meat, 
fish, and egg sandwich filling with 
mayonnaise or other sflad dressing. 

Fats and Oils. Use margarine, butter, 
cream (sweet and sour) and other fats 
to give flavor to foods, but don’t overdo 
it. Greasy foods are unappetizing and 
may prove difficult to digest. 

Nuts. Nuts as a food group are rich 
in fats. Peanuts are an especially good 
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source of the Vitamin B complex as 
well. Sprinkle nuts on desserts and 
fruit salads, or eat a handful between 
meals. A combination of chopped al- 
monds and raisins with cream makes*a 
good weight-building dessert. 

Besides eating the right foods, there 
are other things you can do to help 
yourself gain weight. Be sure you get 
enough sleep—at least nine hours—in a 
well-ventilated room. 

Try to rest after school and before 
meals. Loosen your clothes, take off 
your shoes, and lie down. That is the 
only position in which you really relax. 
Listen to the radio if you wish, and 
just let all the tension ease out of you. 
You'll be surprised at the improvement 
in your appetite after such rest periods. 

Two other tonics are fresh air and 
exercise. Walking and swimming are 
excellent. Never permit yourself to be- 
come tired, though. Always try to rest 
after exercise or play. 

Whether you want to gain weight or 
lose it, the right food, rest, fresh air, 
and exercises are essential. 

It takes will power to apply new 
habits of eating which build muscles 
and curves. It takes “won’t” power to 
refuse the sweets that turn into fat. 
Just as you choose clothes that look 
well on you, so should you choose foods 
that look well on you. You can do it if 
you make the attempt. 

Foods “figure” importantly in your 
life. It is more than worth your while 
to make friends with the ones that suit 
you best. 
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REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. As 

the clock registered the first min- 

_ute of Easter Monday, Eire be- 

came the free Republic of Ireland. 
The Irish celebrated with pomp and 
pageantry the regaining of their full 
independence, which they had lost to 
the British 760 years ago. 

Jubilant thousands of people lined 
the streets of Dublin, the capital, to 
listen to the fanfare of trumpets and 
the booming of a 21-gun salute that 
marked Ireland’s official departure from 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Six of the northern counties in the 
province of Ulster remain a part of 
the United Kingdom. Last February 
the people of Ulster voted two-to-one 
to retain their present connection with 
the British Crown. 

The chief reason for the division be- 
tween the North and South Irish is 
religious. The former are predominant- 
ly Protestant and the latter are pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic. 

Ireland’s prime minister, John A. 
Costello has now offered concessions 
to the Ulster Irish if they joined the 
republic. He expressed willingness to 
permit them to retain their own parlia- 
ment, provided the Dublin government 
controls defense and foreign affairs. 

What’s Behind It: The 26 counties 
of Southern Ireland (area: 26,000 sq. 
mi.; population: 3,000,000) have been 
self-governing since 1922, and free in 
all but a few links with the Common- 
wealth since 1937. These last links 
are severed now. They no longer even 
owe allegiance to the British Crown. 

Complete independence became as- 
sured’ last December when the Dail 
Eireann (parliament) repealed a law 
which allowed the British King to put 
his name on the credentials of Irish 
diplomats. 

The proclamation of the republic 
was delayed until] Easter Monday to 
coincide with the thirty-third anniver- 
sary of the unsuccessful Easter rebel- 
lion in Ireland in 1916. 


FOR CRIMES AGAINST HU- 
MANITY. The last gang of Nazi 
war criminals has been tried and 
sentenced. 
These were the so-called “gentlemen” 
thugs—former Nazi diplomats, govern- 
ment officials, army officers, economists, 
and bankers. They were the ones who 
put into effect the gruesome policies 
devised by the “big shots”—the elaugh- 
ter of 6,000,000 Jews in Europe, the 
ill-treatment of war prisoners, the en- 
slavement of conquered peoples. 
Of the 21 defendants in this last 
group, two were acquitted. The rest 
were convicted on various counts, 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 








Am, Society for Friendship with Switzerland 
Winner among 9,000 entrants, Ann S. Hamlin, 
17, of Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y., 
took top honors in an essay contest sponsored 
by the American Society for Friendship with 
Switzerland. As her prize, she and her teacher 
will make a flying visit to Switzerland. Ann 
received award from Dr. Gano Dunn, engineer- 
ing executive and the Society's president. 


chief of which were plotting and wag- 
ing aggressive war, crimes against 
humanity, atrocities and offenses com- 
mitted against civilian populations. 
These 19 war criminals drew sentences 
ranging from four to 25 years in prison. 

The most prominent of the defend- 
ants was Baron Ernst Von Weizsaeker, 
former State Secretary in the Nazi 
Foreign Office. He was sentenced to 
seven years for helping to plot aggres- 
sive war against Czechoslovakia and 
for participating in the Nazi massacres 
of Jews. 

What’s Behind It: During World War 
II an important principle in interna- 
tional law was, established—namely, 
that leaders of governments may be 
tried by international tribunals for plot- 
ting and waging aggressive wars. 

Accordingly, in October 1945, the 
Big Four powers (the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia) indicted 
24 top Nazi leaders, including Hermann 
Goering, as war criminals. The four- 
power International Military Tribunal 
completed the trial in Nuremberg, 
Germany, the mext year and 11 of the 
defendants were hanged. 

Since then, the lesser Nazis have 
been tried by individual Allied nations. 
In all; U. S. tribunals have held 18 war 
crimes trials and have convicted 1,539 
Nazis, sentencing 444 of them to death. 
The trial this month is the last by an 





American court. Other hundreds of 
Nazis have been found guilty by 
British, French, and Russian courts, 

Similarly, an International Military 
Tribunal of the Far East was set up by 
the Allies to try the Japanese war 
criminals. Seven of them, headed by 
former Premier Hideki Tojo, were 
found guilty on December 23, 1948 
and were hanged. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


YEAR TWO OF ECA. Uncle Sam 
may spend up to $5,430,000,000 
to aid European recovery during 
the next 15 months. 
ECA (Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration) is the United States end of the 
European Recovery Program. ECA was 
created a year ago as a four-year pro- 
gram. Funds were appropriated only 
for the first year. 

This month Congress passed by a 
large majority the bill authorizing funds 
for the second year of ECA. Moves to 
slash by 10 per cent the amounts re 
quested by the Administration failed 
in both houses of Congress. 

The critical test is still to come. An 
authorization bill simply expresses Con- 
gress’ intentions. To carry out these 
intentions, money must be provided 
through a separate appropriations bill. 
When the ECA appropriations bill 
comes before Congress, the battle for 
a 10 per cent slash in funds for Europe 
will probably be resumed. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


SPOTTING CANCER. “A sim- 
ple, cheap and reasonably sure 
blood test for cancer” has caused 
an optimistic stir in medical et 
cles. 
Professor Charles B. Huggins presented 
the details of his new test to the Amer 
can Association for Cancer Rese 
The test has to do with the heating of 
blood serum and its reaction. 
Professor Huggins, a noted research 
er in cancer, and his associates 
300 individuals. The test proved pos 
tive in the cases of those with cance, 
and negative for all healthy persom 
The test also proved positive (that® 
appeared to show evidences of cancét 
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Eowever, other tests for these illnesses 


can dispel the fear that the patient has 
cancer. 

What's Benind It: Cancer, one of our 
most dreaded diseases, has one special 
terror: It is difficult to detect in early 
stages when it can usually be cured. 
For years scientists have searched for 
a relatively simple test for so-called 
“hidden” cancer, without success. 

Dr. Huggins’ new test is not yet con- 
clusive, nor has it been widely applied. 
In addition, it does not locate the loca- 
tion of cancerous growth within the 
body, but merely indicates whether or 
not the individual has cancer. 

Only time and further experiment 
will prove whether Dr. Huggins has 
discovered a mighty weapon for man’s 
unending struggle against disease. 


UNITED NATIONS 


PRAYER IN U.N. The United 

Nations will set up a_ special 

chamber for prayer and medita- 

tion in its headquarters now be- 

ing built in midtown Manhattan. 
Several weeks ago, U.N. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie issued instructions 
to the architects of world capital to in- 
stall a simple, non-sectarian “prayer 
room” in an isolated part of the six- 
block project. 

The instructions were kept secret to 
give time to the architects to design a 
chamber which would satisfy all the 
world’s religious sects. 

Because of the wide diversity of 
religious practices among the 58 mem- 
ber countries of the U.N., the whole 
subject of divine worship has been a 
touchy one. There is also the knotty 
problem of Russia, which is officially 





opposed to religion, although she per- 
mits some worship. Even the U.N. 
Charter makes no mention of a divinity. 

The decision to have a chamber for 
prayer (which, incidentally, may not 
even be called a chapel) is understood 
to have been made as a result of per- 
sistent demands from believers through- 
out the world. 


U.S. WOMAN IN U.N. POST. 
An American woman, Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot, has been appointed as- 
sistant director general of the 
-World Health Organization, a 
specialized agency of the U.N. 
Dr. Eliot will have supervision of the 
health’ organization’s international ex- 
change of public health ‘experts, its 
demonstration projects and the assign- 
ment of consultants to member nations, 

Her headquarters will be in Geneva, 
Switzerland. She will assume her new 
post on June 1. 

Dr. Eliot is Associate Chief of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau of the Federal 
Security Agency. She has been with 
the Bureau for 25 years. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


FOOD FROM THE DESERT. 

Arabia’s barren deserts, says the 

United Nations, could help free 

the world from food shortages. 
Parched Arabia isn’t likely to become a 
land of rich farms. But a waste product 
of Arabian oilfields could help farmers 
in more fertile countries. 

Crude oil, in coming from the earth, 
has a generous mixture of natural gas. 
The gas must be removed before the 
oil can be shipped safely. Most of the 


Wide World 


Mess of books in Seattle library was one of less serious consequences of 
terthquake which loosed its sudden fury on Pacific northwest (see sfory). 





gas from the Arabian oil fields is burned 
to get rid of it. 

A survey by the U.N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization indicates that 
800,000 tons a year of high-grade 
fertilizer could be produced at very 
low cost from this wasted gas. 

Such production would practically 
wipe out the shortage of chemical 
fertilizers, one of the chief factors hold- 
ing back greater food production. The 
world fertilizer shortage for the current 
year is estimated at 900,000 tons. 
Natural gas can be used to make 
ammonium sulphate fertilizer. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


“CONWAY BOY.” Europe will 
soon get to know Richard “Pee 
Wee” French, a five-foot-three- 
inch freshman in Kenneth High 
School, Conway, New Hamp- 
shire. 
“Pee Wee,” his family, and many Con- 
way citizens are featured in a special 
State Department moti6n picture which 
will be shown throughout Europe. The 
film is intended to present the life of 
New England to the people of Europe. 
Similar films are in progress in other 
parts of the United States. 

The film, entitled “Conway Boy,” 
shows the town at play. No particular 
“plot” is included, other than the 
ordinary events of a typical American 
small community. There are no pro- 
fessional performers. 

“Pee Wee,” who is vice president of 
his class, is taking the whole venture 
very calmly. When asked how he felt 
about being the center of so much at- 
tention, he murmured, “I wish they 
had chosen somebody else.” 


MOON-STRUCK? What set off 

the earthquake that jarred the 

Pacific Coast this month? 
Just before noon on April 13, Nature 
let loose a “blockbuster.” For 45 
seconds the U.S. Pacific Northwest 
rocked under a severe earthquake. The 
neighborhood of Puget Sound was 
worst hit, but the shock was felt also 
throughout Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and British Columbia. 

In some Washington cities, walls 
crumbled and buildings cracked. The 
Washington State Capitol was dam- 
aged. Eight persons died, more than 
60 were hurt. 

The great earth shock came only a 
few hours after a full eclipse of the 
moon. Some scientists believe this fact 
is more than coincidence. 

The rim of the North Pacific Ocean 
has more earthquakes than almost any 
other part of the world. Great pres- 
sures within the earth below the Pacific 
region are building up new mountains. 
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| NEWS | (Continued) 


When rock masses slip under the 
great strains, an earthquake results. 
There are frequent slight slips and 
minor earthquakes. The constantly 
changing earth pressures might be com- 
pared to a loaded gun. What sort of 
“trigger” could set off a major blast? 

. The gravity pull of the sun and moon 
causes ocean tides and also lesser 





. “tides,” or distortions, of the earth’s 


crust itself. When earth, sun, and 
moon are in a straight line, as at the 
time of an eclipse, these gravity dis- 
tortions are greatly magnified. One 
theory, not held by all astronomers, is 
that this period of unusual distortion 
might “pull the trigger” that sets off an 
earthquake. 


PULPS FADE OUT. The Shadow 
vanishes from the newsstands 
shortly, along with three other 
pulp magazines and five comic 
book confederates. The moral: 
“Like crime, pulp and comic maga- 
zine publishing does not pay.” 
Street and Smith, the country’s oldest 
pulp publishing house, which had been 
losing money on its pulp magazines and 
comic books, decided to junk them. In 
the future, the publishers will concen- 
trate on their slick paper magazines, 
which include Mademoiselle and 


Astounding Science Fiction. 

Founded 94 years ago, Street and 
Smith’s publishing history mirrors the 
changing tastes in America’s popular 
reading. In 1855 a printer named Smith 
teamed up with a bookkeeper named 
Street and took over a broken-down 





magazine. They added a few magazines 
of their own and started a business that 
mushroomed like something born in the 
brain of Horatio Alger. 

Their early magazines, called dime 
novels though they usually cost a nickel, 
were printed on cheap paper and 
featured a complete novel in each 
issue. Your Grandfather and Dad de- 
voured these magazines. The accent 
was on action and stories moved as fast 
as their heroes with hair-trigger Colts. 

When a theme proved popular, 
Street and Smith rode it to death. Nick 
Carter (in real life, Colonel Frederick 
Van Rensselaer Dey) knocked out a 
novel (30,000 words) every week for 
years on end. Burt L. Standish (William 
Gilbert Patten) ground out 80,000 
words a month about Frank Merriwell. 
(Never heard of him? Ask*Dad.) 

Other Street and Smith writers of 
that period were Oliver Optic (William 
T. Adams), Ned Buntline (the friend 
of Buffalo Bill), and the great Horatio 
Alger, Jr. There were 400 books on 
Buffalo Bill, and about 1,000 on Frank 
Merriwell. 

Eventually the dime novel craze died 
down, and the fledgling pulps caught 
on. Street and Smith, along with its 
competitors, rode another wave, and 
the country was flooded with pulps. 
Many of today’s top-flight authors cut 
their literary teeth on the pulps. 

Among the writers in the Street and 
Smith pulp stable at one time or an- 
other were Upton Sinclair, Theodore 
Dreiser, Edith Wharton, O. Henry, 
Booth Tarkington, Rupert Hughes, 


Fannie Hurst, and many others. When 
pulp sales became anemic, Street and 
Smith added comic books. Now these, 





Passing of the ‘’Pulps’’: Stories steeped in 
the mysterious aura of science have replaced 
the dime novel of 50 years ago (see sfory). 
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too, are joining Deadeye Dick in the ; 





graveyard. | F 


What’s Behind It: Some pulp and 
comics publishers blame the growing 
popularity of television. This opinion 
is shared by movie producers worry- 
ing about the current box-office slump. 
Other publishers point out that excel- 
lent fiction is available in the form of 
pocket book reprints selling at 25 cents, 
This rising tide of inexpensive books 
has washed out the sales of comics and 
pulps, at the same time raising the 
general level of our reading taste, 
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LANDMARK OF FREEDOM. A 

300-year-old parchment, found a 

few years ago in a London auc- 

tion room, held the place of honor 

last week as Maryland celebrated 

“Religious Toleration Week.” 
That parchment, nearly a yard square, 
records the passage of “An Act Con- 
cerning Religion” by the General As- 
sembly of Maryland Colony on April 
21, 1649. This law is a great milestone 
in the history of religious liberty. 

Maryland was settled in 1633, part- 
ly to provide a refuge for Roman 
Catholics, who were persecuted in Eng- 
land. From the beginning Maryland 
had a tradition of religious toleration. 

The Calverts, proprietors of Mary- 
land, and many leading citizens were 
Catholics. However, Protestant settlers 
soon outnumbered the Catholics. 
Friction arose. In an effort to bring 
peace in the colony, the legislature 
passed the “Act Concerning Religion.” 

After providing heavy punishment 
(never enforced) for blasphemy, the 
law stated: “Noe person . . . professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from 
henceforth bee any waies troubled, 
molested or discountenanced for or in 
respect of his or her religion.” 

Last Thursday, on the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the passage of 
this law, state officials and _ religious 
leaders celebrated the event on the 
grounds of the original colonial capitol 
(long since vanished). Other -celebra- 
tions took place throughout the week in 
schools, churches, and societies. 

eee 
ON THE AIR. Two high school 
students will have their prize 
winning Scholastic Awards com- 
positions played on the CBS radio 
network this week. 
They are Gerald Humel, 17, of John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, and 
Andrew W. Smith, Jr., 16, of Indiana 
(Pa.) High School. Both entered com- 
positions for Scholastic Creative Music 
Awards, sponsored by Columbia r 

You can hear their works perfo 
by the CBS Symphony Orchestra on the 
Treasury Bandstand, 5 P. M. EST, 
Wednesday, April 27. : 
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EKUROPEAN 
AMERICA 


Should New-World colonies 
be wiped off the map? 


sphere as a land of free nations. 

Sometimes we forget that nearly 
3,000,000 people in the New World 
still live under European rule. 

Latin Americans have not forgotten. 
In Havana, Cuba, this month, dele- 
gates from 12 nations met. Their aim: 
to bring to an end, peacefully, all col- 
unies in the Americas. 

Except for Argentina, Paraguay, and 
Ecuador, all the nations represented at 
the conference are in the Caribbean 
region—where most of the remaining 
European colonies are located (see 
map). 

Some nations had their eyes on cer- 
tain particular colonies. Argentina 
wants the Falkland Islands. In south- 
ern Argentina a “torch of sovereignty”* 
is kept burning. Argentines vow to 
plant the torch on the’ Falklands. In 
Guatemala, you often see these words 
chalked on walls and rocks: “Belice es 
nuestra” (“Belize—British Honduras— 
belongs to us”). Venezuela would like 
part of the Guianas. 

Are European colonies in the New 
World a threat to American security? 
That is what some American nations 
claim. During World War II there was 
some worry that Hitler might try to 
set up submarine bases in French pos- 
sessions near the Caribbean. Perhaps 
some future conqueror of Europe 
might use New-World colonies as 
bases to strike against the Americas, it 
is argued. 


Why the U. S. Didn’t Attend 


In the past the United States has 
often taken the lead in opposing Euro- 
pean influence in the New World. In 
1823 President James Monroe warned 
Europeans to plant no more colonies 
in this hemisphere and to keep “hands 
off” the American republics. This 
“Monroe Doctrine,” however, did not 
ask Europe to give up colonies then 
in existence. 

The four European nations which 
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*Neuns word is defined on page 19. 
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now hold New-World colonies (Great 
Britain, France, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands) are all partners with the 
U. S. in the United Nations, the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan, and the North 
Atlantic Defense Pact. Our Govern- 
ment does not want to offend these 
countries. We object to talking about 
their colonies without even giving 
them a hearing. So we did not send a 
delegate to Havana. Brazil and some 
other nations took the same view. 

The conference grew out of a reso- 
lution passed at the Bogota, Colombia, 
conference of the American nations a 
year ago (see World Week March 22, 
1948.) This resolution declared that 
the American republics are eager to 
‘bring to an end “the occupation of 
American territories by extra-continental 
countries.” An “American Committee 
on Dependent Territories’* was cre- 
ated. Each American republic was to 
have one member on this committee. 

The conference in Cuba in March 
and April was the first meeting of this 
committee. Only about half the Ameri- 
can nations took part. 

The conference took two major ac- 
tions: 


(1) The United Nations was notified 
that the question of colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere is being studied. 
It was suggested that Britain and other 
colonial powers be notified. 

(2) Puerto Rico was listed as one 
of the regions that should be “freed.” 

Many observers thought the confer- 
ence had no right to discuss Puerto Rico. 
The Bogota resolution that created the 
Dependent Territories Committee men- 
tioned only colonies of “extra-con- 
tinental countries’—that is, countries 
located outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Puerto Rico is not a European, 
but a U. S. possession. 

The Committee had some doubts, 
too. It asked the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, the Committee’s parent 
body, to say just what the Bogota reso- 
lution meant and whether the resolu- 
tion applied to Puerto Rico. 

Unanimously, the Puerto Rico Sen- 
ate passed a resolution stating that the 
Committee had no business talking 
about Puerto Rico’s future. The reso- 
lution said Puerto Ricans are well satis- 
fied as U. S. citizens. 

(Turn page for story on an important 
New-World colony, British Guiana.) 
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- American “Subjects of the King” 


How We Live in British Guiana 


By lan Motayne 


*M an American—but I live in a British 

“crown colony.” My home is in 
British Guiana. In area, it’s the largest 
European possession in the New World 
except Greenland. 

Georgetown is the capital. I live in a 
village called Kitty, three miles from 
Georgetown. Most of those who live in 
Kitty are descended from people who 
came here from India or Africa. 

I am 11 years old. My father is a 
carpenter. Our apartment is a busy 
place, for there are 10 of us. Besides 
my parents, I have six sisters and a 
younger brother. 


A Busy Day 


I get up at 6 o'clock and fetch water 
for drinking and washing from the 
standpipe along the road near our 
house. I also chip firewood and cut 
grass for our goat. Grass grows along 
the sides of the street and there are 
several pastures. In the afternoon, after 
school, I have to go for grass and water 
again. 

Five of us gu to the Kitty Methodist 
School. We are in school from 8:30 to 
11:30 and from 1 to 3. At noon we go 
home for a meal of rice with greens 
and meat or fish. Girls who attend my 
school wear a uniform. It is a cream- 
colored blouse with a sort of brown 
kimono over it. We boys don’t wear a 
uniform. We wear any kind of shirt 
and short pants. 





By Roshenara Gajraj 


Y name is Roshenara Gajraj. I am 

12 years old and I am in the fifth 
grade at St. Joseph’s High School of the 
Convent of Mercy. This is a high school 
for girls. It is located in Georgetown, 
the capital of British Guiana. 

My school is conducted by Roman 
Catholic nuns. 

But I am not a Catholic. I am a 
Moslem*. 

My ancestors lived in India. The In- 
dians from India began to come to Brit- 
ish Guiana more than 100 years ago. 

Many of them are in business, like 
my father. Others work on the farms 
along the coast. They grow nearly all 
the rice that is eaten here—and we eat 
a lot of rice! Nearly everyone eats rice 
in some form every day, especially for 
breakfast. “Breakfast” is the name we 
use for our noon-day meal. Our word 
for the first meal of the day is “tea.” 

Today more than 40 per cent of the 
people of British Guiana are Indians 
from India. There are more of us here 
than there are American Indians, al- 
though the American Indians were the 
original people. Many of the American 
Indians are savages living in the in- 
terior. 

Sometimes British Guiana is called 
the “Land of the Six Peoples.” There 
are East Indians (from India), Ameri- 
can Indians, Negroes descended from 
African slaves, British, Chinese, and 
Portuguese. 





Three Lions 


A typical native village built along a canal in British Guiana. 
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Roshenara lan 


My family lives in Kingston, the 
northwest part of Georgetown. British 
Guiana is a hot country, but our house 
is quite cool because it is close to the 
sea. 

We live near the “sea wall.” George- 
town and other parts of the coast of 
British Guiana are so low that they are 
below the sea at high tide. In 1855 the 
sea came in and flooded all Kingston. 
Then a wide sea wall was built to keep 
out the sea. The sea wall is a favorite 
resort. Everybody likes to go walking 
or cycling on the wall. 

We usually build our houses on pil- 
lars about 10 feet high. We do this 
because the land is so low. During the 
summer and winter rainy seasons the 
ground stays damp. Often people en- 
close the space between the pillars with 
concrete, but usually no one lives in 
this space. 

We have a house with five bedrooms, 
a large drawing room, a dining room, 
pantry, and kitchen. Between the house 
and the fence along the road is a flower 
garden. I have my own little garden 
plot in back. I plant peppers, eggplant, 
and other greens. 

My father is a member of the Town 
Council of the City of Georgetown. He 
is also president of the leading organi- 
zation of Moslems in British Guiana. 


The Fast of Ramadan 


Once a year aH Moslems observe the 
fast of Ramadan. For four weeks we 
cannot eat or drink anything at all be- 
tween dawn and sunset. At the end of 
this fast we have one of our biggest 
festivals. Ramadan comes at a different 
date each year. 

We have a new festival—the 15th of 
August. On that day, in 1947, Pakistan 
became an independent nation. That is 
the part of India where most of the 
Moslems live Last year on August 15 
we decorated the house and wore Mos- 
lem costumes. 

My school is about a mile from home. 
I ride there every morning on my bi- 
cycle. Twice a week I go back to school 
in the afternoon to play games. We 
play such games as table tennis and 
rounders. Rounders is a British game 
something like baseball. 

In school I am_ studying history, 
mathematics, French, and art. 











* Means word is defined on page 19. 
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In that part of Europe farthest to the north, 
where the Atlantic Ocean meets the Arctic, 
is the Scandinavian peninsula. It is divided 
by a-long range of mountains. Along the 
western slope, close beside the sea, lies 
Norway ... 


Most of Norway is so steep and stony that crops will not 
grow. Only one acre out of 30 can be farmed. Yet this 
rugged land supports 3,000,000 people. Many of them 
work in the rich forests that supply fuel, lumber for build- 
ing, and pulpwood for paper. Many work in the metal 
mines (Norway has little coal) and in the growing indus- 
tries of the country ... 


But, most of all, the sea is Norway’s “bread and butter.” Norway’s 
merchant fleet is one of the largest in the world. These “sea 
trucks” travel every ocean. Norwegians sail halfway round the 
world to hunt whales in the Antarctic. Nearer home, 200,000 Norse- 
men fish for cod, herring, haddock, and mackerel. Many of them 
fish all year round. About 40,000 are farmers who go to sea only 
in winter when their farms are covered with snow. This is the story 
of these farmer-fishermen of Norway... 
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By LARS CHRISTENSEN 


ELLO! I’m Lars Christensen. That’s my picture on the 


cover. I’m the boy shaking hands with my shipmates on 
Kinn. I'm cabin boy of the Kinn. It’s the fishing boat 


you see on the cover. It’s a fine little boat, and we caught 
plenty of herring last winter. 

I’m 14 years old and I’ve been at sea for two winters. 

Maybe you wonder why I’m not in school. Well, I finished 
sixth grade two years ago, and school only runs through the 
sixth grade in country villages like Floro. Floro is the town 
nearest our farm. Next year I’m going away to high school. 

After I finished sixth grade, my father—he’s captain of 
the Kinn—took me along on his regular winter fishing trip. 
That was a thrill! We Norwegians love the sea. Probably 


know that my ancestors, the Vikings, sailed to North 


its Peoples” America 500 years before Columbus. 


We don’t go far from shore in our fishing boats. We don’t 
have to. Fish come by the millions to the shallow places 
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near the coast. The fish swarm in because there’s plenty of 
plankton, the tiny water animals and plants that fish eat. A 
warm ocean current, the Gulf Stream, flows along the cdast 
of Norway. Father says plankton grows best where this cur- 
rent warms the sea. The warm current also keeps our har- 
bors and fiords from freezing, so that we can fish even in 
the coldest winters. The Gulf Stream, which brings us such 
good fishing, comes clear across the Atlantic Ocean from 
south of the United States. Thanks, America! 

When we're at sea I take my orders from everyone aboard 


‘especially the cook. The cook’s galley is a busy place. 


Norwegian fishermen eat five meals a day when theyre 
at sea. 

Cook and I got pretty chummy. That April morning 
when the men hauled in the last load of herring for the sea- 
son, Cook and I had a long talk. ‘ 

“Cook! Father’s set course for Bergen! Do you know 
well be heading for home this very night? No more of your 
fish and rye bread! Tomorrow I'll be eating beef and mut- 
ton with potato dumplings—that’s what Mother always 
makes when Father comes back from fishing. And do you 
know what? Father says I may have a couple of hours 
ashore while he’s selling the catch at Bergen. Tell me about 
Bergen, Cook.” 

“Why, you've been to school, lad. You ought to know 
about Bergen. It’s the biggest fishing port in the country. 
Next to Oslo, it’s Norway’s largest city, too. 

“Oh, there’s plenty to see in Bergen—things you'll never 
see if you live all your life in a fishing village like Floro. 
There are shops with things from all over the world, and 
factories, and street cars, and the railroad yards, with lum- 
ber trains chugging off to the paper mills. And the Cathe- 
dral, of course—” 

“Oh yes, Cook, I’m going there first of all. Mother listens 
to the Cathedral choir over the radio every Sunday. After 
that I have to stop by Ericksen’s fertilizer factory to leave 
Father’s order. Father says we'll need more fertilizer than 
usual on our farm this summer.” 

What Fish Means to Norway 

“Fertilizer, eh? Maybe you'll be buying back some of our 
own herring—ever think of that? We Norwegians don’t waste 
fish, do we, Lars? If we can’t eat it ourselves, or put it in 
cans to sell overseas, we make fertilizer of it. There’s some- 
thing to think about, boy. Where would you be without 
fish? Look in those pots—there’s fish for your dinner. Look 
down in the holds—there’s fish to sell, so we'll have money 
enough to live on till we harvest our crops next fall. And 
if we want a good harvest, we have to feed fish-fertilizer 
to our fields. There's Norway for you—fish, fish, and 
more fish!” 

Well, I got the pots scrubbed, and in a few hours the 
Kinn nudged in among the hundreds of. boats at the wharves 
near the Bergen fish market. 

Bergen was exciting. There were lots of things in this 
bustling city to impress a country boy like me. Just the 
same, I was glad when we raised anchor and headed north 
—for home! We'd been away four iaonths. 

It was an all-night trip to Floro. There Father and I said 
goodbye to the crew—they’re all neighbors of ours—and 
started up the fiord in a motor launch. Fiords, you know, are 
long fingers of the sea that reach inland, sometimes as much 
as 100 miles. In our part of Norway the land is so rugged 
that it generally costs too much to build highways and rail- 
roads. But we get along pretty well, because we can use the 
fiords as “water roads” to get from place to place. 


1. This is Lars, son of a race of seafarers and fishermen. 

“Well, Lars,” said Father, as we chugged along, “tomor- 
row you'll be a farmer again. First we take a harvest from 
the sea and then a harvest from the land.” 

“Our farm’s so small. Isn’t there some way to get more 
land?” 

“Where, son? In these mountains there’s no more crop 
land to be had. Most of our good soil was pushed into the 
sea ages ago by the great glaciers that once covered Norway, 
Those glaciers scooped out the deep valleys that are now 
the fiords. On its way, the ice carved little shelves of land 
along the mountainsides—like that field across the fiord there 
—or like our own farm. Those shelves are almost the only 
places in this part of Norway level enough for farming.” 

“What are we going to plant this summer?” 

“About the same things as usual—potatoes and barley, rye 
and oats. We haven’t much choice, have we, son? There 
aren't many crops that will grow fast enough to harvest dur- 
ing our short summers. Remember that we're not far from 
the Arctic Circle, Lars.” ; 

“It seems as if everything is against us fiord farmers.” 

“No, Lars, there are a few things on our side. Take the 
Gulf Stream. It brings us good fishing. It helps farming, 
too, because it keeps our climate rather mild. In most places 
near the Arctic Circle the weather is much’ colder than it is 
in Norway. Besides, we’re so far north that we have more 
hours of sunshine on summer days than they have in lands 
farther south. That helps crops grow faster. Of course, we 
have to use a lot of fertilizer, and we have to be careful not 
to wear out the soil by planting the same crop year after 
year on the same field. But when we use our land wisely, it 
serves us well. We have a:lot to be thankful for, Lars.” 

Mrs. Torkelsen waved to us as we sailed by. I guess she 
telephoned to Mother to say we were coming, because a few 
minutes later the whole family came racing down to the 
dock to meet us. I shook hands with Mother and Inger and 
Kari and Erik and hugged them again and again. In Norway 
we don’t kiss, even if we haven’t seen someone for a long 
time. 

After dinner I went out with my sister Kari to take a look 
at the farm. 

“Do you know, Kari, our buildings are in pretty good 
shape, when you think that some of them have stood here 
for 200 years.” 

“Maybe so, Lars, but Mother says you'll have to lay some 
new shingles on the barn.” 

“Yes, you're right. The snow and ice have certainly curled 
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2. Fiords (flooded valleys) mark the coastline of Norway. 





2 Pages soe 
4. This is the little school at Floro. Kari and Erik attend. 


The ground’s still too soggy to plow. Father and I will cut 
a few pine logs from the woods behind the barn and we'll 
make all the shingles we can use. I guess Id better see if 
the sawmill needs any repairs before we bring down 
the logs.” 

“Oh, look how fast the mill wheel is spinning, Lars!” 

“Yes, Kari, the snow is melting and spring rains are start- 
ing. All the streams are full. We'd have no electric lights if 
we didn’t have these tumbling mountain streams, Kari. Nor- 
way lacks coal. We have to make our electricity by water 
power.” 

In late spring, as soon as the sun has dried out the earth, 
Father harnesses our little horse to plow our patch of land. 

After planting is finished we have another job. We round 
up all the cows, sheep, and goats, and drive them up the 
steep, stony path to the grasslands on the mountain. There 
is good grass on the lower slopes back of our crop fields, 
but we can’t afford to have our farm animals graze there 
all summer. That grass must be saved for hay to feed the 
animals next winter. 

Like most fiord farmers, Father owns a saeter. That’s the 
Norwegian word for a mountain pasture. Our saeter is about 
half a mile above our farm. We can look right down from 
the saeter and see Father working in the field. 

The mountain soil is too thin to grow crops. But in the 
saeters the grass is sweet and there’s plenty of water for the 
animals to drink. They give delicious milk when they’re 
grazing on the mountain. We don’t drink all the milk, of 
course. We're too far from the cooperative dairy at Floro to 
tend the milk there, as we do at other seasons. So we make 








5. All the pupils study Scandinavian history and geography. 








6. Skiing is more than a sport. It’s also a means of travel. 


most of the milk into butter and cheese, for Father to sell. 

Like other saeters nearby, our saeter has a smal] hut 
where we sleep. It’s stocked with plenty of canned goods 
and other things to eat. 

While Father and Mother tend the farm, we children 
take care of the herd all summer. There’s plenty to do, but 
we have fun, too, especially on Saturday nights. Then the 
children from nearby saeters all meet at one of the huts for 
a good time. We have many hours of fun, because in the 
summer the sun is shining until late at night. 

Usually we're sorry when fall comes and we must take 
the animals back to the valley and help with the harvest. 

Turn page for “How Am I Doing?” 
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What have you just learned about Norway? Take this IV. What Does Geography Look Like? Q 
test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. Perfect ee 4 
score is 100. THEN be sure to read the questions under ° 
the heading of “Food for Thought.” fd es 
NORWAY / If ters « 
I. Round the Calendar at Lars’ Home ip editio 
Match up the following by writing on line opposite of > 
each word or phrase in Group A, the number of corre- se ’ want 
sponding phrase in Group B. Each counts 3. Total 15. (° Wy, vd 
\ to! 
Group A Group B 4 12th $ 
__January 1. Lars helps plant potatoes. 
—April 2. Lars returns from ocean fishing. Dear 
__late spring 3. Lars stays at mountain pasture. 1. The geographic term for 2. A long, narrow, steep- Cor 
—Summer 4. Lars picks bananas. a body of land almost sided arm of the sea, such well-v 
Autumn 5. Lars leaves for ocean fishing. but not quite surrounded as ais found in coastal fense 
6. Lars helps harvest rye. by water is Norway is a we, tl 
P : than < 
My score (Each counts 5. Total 10.) My score =— 
in this 
II. Is It the Truth? V. Norway and the World in onl 
On the line in front of each of the following state- If the phrase correctly describes Norway, write the = 
ments, write the letter T if the statement is true and letter Y in the space provided. If not, write the letter N. 
the letter F if the statement is false. Each counts 4. Each counts 3. Total 15. a 
sade __1l. leading merchant shipper : " 
—1. Thanks to a warm ocean current, Norway’s harbors =_9. major coal producer ty 
don’t freeze in winter. a oN ton w 
—s __3. exporter of rice and rubber that i 
ae There are no railroads in Norway. __-4. important fishing nation aa 
—_3. “Don’t grow the same crop on the same land every ie’ is ny kr cien 
ne ; __5. important for forest products lency 
year —that’s good advice for fiord-farmers. My smothe 
—4. The chief Norwegian fishing grounds are far out in cme lasting 
the Atlantic Ocean. VI. Fact or Opinion? Tha: 
ce Ice that covered Norway ages ago changed the coast- If the statement is a fact, write the letter F in the circula 
line of Norway. space provided. If the statement is an opinion, write ey 
My score the letter O. Each counts 4. Total 20. all, 
Ill. Which Is It? __1. Lars’ part of Norway is mountainous. opinior 
Write opposite each pf the following statements the __2. Lar’s family would be better off if they got rid of their 
number of the word or phrase that correctly completes horse and bought a a 
the sentence. Each counts 4. Total 20. —3. Lars’ father goes to sea in winter. 
__4. Lars’ father would make more money if he did more 
—a. The Norwegian word for a mountain pasture is fishing and less farming. Dear E 
1. plankton 3. saeter __5. Farmers in Lars’ part of Norway practice trans- Usua 
2. cedar 4. glacier humance (get eut your dictionary!). lightful 
—b. Norwegian fishermen catch large quantities of all (Feb. ; 
the following except My score__—- written. 
1. cod 3. tarpon Total score on the 
2. mackerel 4. herring this sto 
—c. Norway is part of the geographical region of Ce FOOD FOR THOUGHT Co eee iaeemaaeal Mentior 
1. Scandinavia 3. Indonesia Awards 
© Moravia 4. Finlandia Do you think you have as much fun as Lars does? 
d. Farming is possible in Norway on only one acre Would you like to live in coastal Necway? Why? 
ee — y ie What ideas did you have about Norway that were changed 
out of by reading the article, “Farmer-Fishermen of Norway”? What 
1. 2 3. 30 Why should we spend time to study about Norway, 4 Februar 
2. 10 4. 100 nation thousands of miles from the United States? story, w 
-—e. In a Norwegian coastal village, you would expect What advantages does Norway have toward becoming 4 school 
to find all of the following except major industrial nation? What disadvantages? Wh be 
1. electric lights 3. skiis In what way does Norway’s coastline resemble the coast- th en | 
2. numerous autos 4, small boats line of Scotland or southern Chile? i day’ “ 
What difficulties does geography create for Norwegian tc 
My score coastal farmers? How do they meet these problems? that he 
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Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
, 


»«+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


mp 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your timely and 
well-written article, “North Atlantic De- 
fense Pact” (March 2). There is nothing 
we, the youth of America, need more 
than a chance to learn the facts of the 
governmental alliances and negotiations 
in this world which will be ours to run 
in only a few short years. 

Your article seems especially impor- 
tant to me, because the Defense Pact 
represents another step toward world 
unification—even though it seems that 
all steps toward organization thus far 
have been made with a strong connec- 
tion with war. However, it does appear 
that if the Defense Pact plan were 
caused to function in the whole efh- 
ciency of its ideal, it would certainly 
smother the chances of anything but 
lasting peace. 

Thank you for your good work in 
circulating the facts of such great doc- 
trines, while taking a “middle of the 
road” policy in your presentation which 
allows the reader to form his own 
opinion. : 

William A. Leppert 
Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy 
Walworth, Wis. 
°o ° oO 
Dear Editor: 

Usually, I find your short stories de- 
lightful—but not February . Afternoon 
(Feb. 23). This “short-short” was well- 
written, but it leaves a bad impression 
on the reader. I cannot understand how 
this story could win even an Honorable 
Mention in the Scholastic Writing 
Awards. 

Marilynn Watt 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


What did other readers think of 
February Afternoon? (This was the 
story, written by a New York City high 
school student, about a small boy who 
was beaten up by some older boys. 
When policemen come to his rescue, 
they can’t understand why the boy 
didn’t call out for help, then discover 
that he has no tongue.)—Ed. 
(Continued on page 22) 











Here’s Adventure For You! 


Follow the trail of high adventure...don the uniform of 
Uncle Sam’s Army. 


Winter maneuvers, for example, give you a chance to camp 
out, hunt, ski, live a real he-man’s life. Living outside in the 
crisp winter air, you’ll be training with the latest kinds of 
equipment. 


You’ll use new and specially designed protective clothing— 
find that there are new ways of preparing piping hot food 
without building a fire—learn the tricks of camouflaging, 
tracking, taking advantage of terrain. And you'll become 
self-sufficient in the ways of an outdoorsman. 


Yes, you’ll like the life of a soldier! High adventure is yours. 
The Army’s Career Plan assures development, education, 
promotion and leadership opportunities. 


Start thinking now of the splendid boost up the ladder of 
life an Army career will give you. When you’re old enough— 
17 with parents’ consent—you’ll begin one of our nation’s 
most honored professions. Become a highly skilled professional 
man—a professional for peace in the new Regular Army. 
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THE NEW ARMY AND AIR FORCE OFFER... 


% WIDEST CHOICE OF CAREER JOBS 
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She was shy and timid and 
they called her The Mouse... 


By Frederick Scribner 


and Dean of Girls in McLean 

High School, small, timid, her 
brown eyes luminous behind glasses, 
her soft brown hair drawn into a loose 
plait on her neck, threaded her way 
gently through the crowd to the office 
bulletin board. Standing on tiptoe, she 
read the notices over stout Miss Katz- 
* man’s head. 

No one would have suspected, this 
morning, that Miss Macomb was rebel- 
lious. Rebellious? The true rebel wants 
action, and it was not in Miss Macomb 
to let loose her resentment. Her burdens 
might seem insufferable, but she kept 
them stifled. Even though they beat 
upon her brain till it ached with protest. 

Miss Macomb, passing a hand over 


| pate MACOMB, Latin teacher 





Reprinted by permission of the author 
trom Household Magazine. 


her forehead, shut her eyes and lis- 
tened to the litany . Hounding 
creditors . . . Brother Jim’s new suit 
. . . Mother’s appendicitis . . . Shoes, 
light, food, rent . . . Dirge of unpaid 
bills . . . No money for new glasses, 
despite pains of astigmatism . . . And 
school troubles: Georgie Haines, the 
smart-alec lout in her Cicero class 
whose callous insolence was driving her 
into insomnia . . . Worst of all, the 
grinding exhaustion of doing a dean’s 
work in addition to her heavy teaching 
schedule; she had become an over- 
worked clearing-house for the prob- 
lems, serious and trifling, of all the 
girls in school. Hard work, competently 


The 
Wink: 











appreciated. 

Unappreciated—that was it. The job 
had been thrust upon her because she 
was meek, but she wouldn't have 
minded that if her faithful work had 
been noticed. People didn’t notice Miss 
Macomb, however—at least, not appre- 
ciatively. Only yesterday she had heard 
Miss Sprague—“Oh, send that boy-crazy 
Lucille up to the Mouse.” Miss Sprague 
laughed. “You know—old maids are ex- 
perts in love.” 

The Mouse—old maid—she was only 
thirty! Miss Macomb winced, cast a last, 
bitter glance at the bulletin board. As 
she wheeled to go, she looked abruptly 
into the eyes of Richard Turner. Mr, 
Turner, a young mathematics instructor, 
stood with his back to the office mail- 
boxes. He looked straight back at her. 
Then, quickly, half-smiling, he winked. 

For a second Miss Macomb stood 
petrified—then gasped, flushed, and 
wriggled through the crowd. Her heels 
tapped an astonished staccato on the 
corridor floor. 

It—it—she was confused—it was pre- 
posterous! Mr. Turner, tall, big-shoul- 
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strongly chiselled. . . . Mr. Turner, who 
possessed all that Miss Macomb ad- 
mired, secretly, of male aggressiveness— 
and here he was winking at her! People 


didn’t wink at Miss Macomb; she was } 


too timid, self-effacing. But Mr. Turner 
had winked! Of course, it hadn’t meant 
anything—anything serious. It was a 
special sort of wink. A friendly wink. 
A wink that drew her, somehow, into 
amiable confidence. A nice wink! 

“Look’ here, Miss Macomb,” it said, 
“we're friends, you and I!” A warm, 
generous, “It’s a queer world!” sort of 
wink. “A wink that said, “It’s a tough 
life, but you and I are happy and don’t 
care!” 

Miss Macomb, tapping down the 
corridor, felt the tremulous shock in her 
heart give way to a glow. Mr. Turner 
appreciated her—he didn’t think she 
was a mouse! Or an old maid oblivious 
to love. Mr. Turner’s wink admitted her, 
magically, into the gaily casual com- 
panionship of men. She wasn’t simple 
enough to think it meant anything 
romantic. 

But—why had he winked? He had 
never noticed her before. After all— 
sudden doubt assailed Miss Macomb— 
had he really winked? Or had it been 
the product of her imagination? No! 
Miss Macomb was not so prim that she 
could not recognize a wink. Mr. Turner 
had looked squarely at her, and dis- 
tinctly closed his left eye. And he had 
smiled, something he would not have 
done if he had not meant the wink! 


Preoccupied, Miss Macomb had 
walked far past her classroom door, an 
unheard-of breach of habit. Suddenly 
the first period bell clanged, and she 
stopped bewildered. Invariably, at this 
time, she was ready to take attendance 
in her room. Now she was standing, 
like a fish out of water, opposite the 
superintendent’s office at the far end of 
the corridor. She stared uncertainly at 
the door. Pupils surged past her un- 
noticed. She was not even aware of 
curious glances, nor of the suppressed 
laughter when Georgie Haines, in gro- 
tesque imitation of her rapt gaze, gog- 
gled his eyes behind her back. A change 
had come over Miss Macomb. As she 
stared at the superintendent’s door, she 
was conscious, for the first time in her 
life, of a great welling of self-faith. 

As the corridor emptied, Miss Ma- 
comb, suddenly smiling, did a queer 
thing: she took off her glasses. Still 
smiling, she swiftly tidied her hair. 
Then, determination transforming her 
face, she entered the superintendent’s 
office. Brushing coolly past the secre- 
taries in the outer room, she opened 
Mr. Blake’s door and stepped across the 
threshold. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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HI, THERE—Bet you didn’t expect to 
see “Jam Session” again until next 
month. But we’ve decided to continue 
last week’s discussion on “entertainment 
favorites.” By the time we finished dis- 
eussing the winners on the entertainment 
ballot last week, there was room for too 
few of your comments on particular 
entertainers or entertainments. Since so 
many thousands of you participated in 
the balloting, we think it only fair to let 
our readers hear what a few more of 
you had to say on the subject. “Boy 
dates Girl” will be back on this page 
mext week.—Gay Head. 


ENTERTAINMENT FAVORITES 
_ John R. Tunis has never failed to 


Geing me enjoyment. It seems as you 
read his books that you are right out on 
the basketball court or on the football 
field as one of the players. 


Jim Pitzer 
Portland (ind.) H. S. 


Many current radio programs ridicule 
their slogan, “Crime Does Not Pay,” by 
presenting monotonous and fantastic 
tales of mystery and murder. It is a 
pleasure, therefore, to hear an exciting 
program like The Big Story and to 
know that you are listening to actual 
facts about real people. The Big Story 
tells of the stories behind the front-page 
headlines and of the reporters who 
wrote them. 


Annette Ogg 
Henry Grady H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


Perry Como’s warm voice makes you 
feel that he is singing only to you. His 
private life is above reproach, and he 
lives his religion. The fact that he was 
once a barber proves the merits of the 
American way of life. 


Jerry Horning 
Glasgow (Ky.) H. S. 


Detroit’s Hal Newhouser is our 
choice as the top man in baseball, For 
years, now, Hal has been the top left- 
hander in either league, winning 20 or 
more games almost every year, and this 
has been with one of the weaker teams 
of the league. We are firm believers 
that Newhouser with a strong hitting 
club would win at least 30 games. 

Steve Orosz, Hugh Muir, and Frank Grammer 

Turtle Creek (Pa.) H. S. 


Jackie Robinson is my favorite big- 
league player. He was the first Negro 
to play in the majors and was voted 
“Rookie of the Year” in 1947. He made 












the way for other Negroes to play in 
the majors. 


Bill Leinweber 
Cheney (Wash.) H. S. 


A Date with Judy is my favorite ra- 
dio program, because it’s about a teen- 
ager like myself. Judy has plenty of 
problems, and when I get into a similar 
predicament, I think of her and what a 
mess she made. Then I try to avoid all 
her unnecessary mistakes. 


Ruby Blunt 
Maricopa (Calif.) H. S. 


My favorite magazine illustrator is 
Jon Whitcomb, because of his ability to 
draw attention to a magazine story or 
advertisement. Nothing is more de- 
pressing than to be looking through a 
magazine feeling fine and to find that 
the illustrations for all the stories are 
drab, dry, and wooden. Colorful, cute, 
human pictures give a person an incen- 
tive to read a story or advertisement. 
Jon Whitcomb’s illustrations fill all of 
these requirements. 


Carole Perry 
Fort Smith (Ark.) H. S. 


I pick Pee Wee Reese as my favorite 
ball player, not only because he is the 
best shortstop in the major leagues, but 
also because he is the most mannerly, 
and least swell-headed of any celebrity 
in any field of entertainment. He signs 
autographs cheerfully for hours, and he 
talks seriously with his fans, instead of 
regarding them as inferiors. He has 
been the strength and spirit behind the 
Dodgers since 1931. The sight of Pee 
Wee fielding a hot one at shortstop, his 
usually smiling face set with determina- 
tion and the will to win has given us 
Flatbush faithful, even during the long 
pennant-less seasons, the loyalty, pride, 
and spirit to shout, “Wait till next year!” 


Barbara Zemen 


Prospect Heights H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Butch Jenkins is a typical boy, and 
looks like any kid in your neighbor- 
hood. As I’m 16, I look at Butch’s por- 








trayals and appreciate an era of life 
I've just passed. 
Don Cleveland 
Nevada (Mo.) Jr. H. S. 


Movies are my favorite entertainment 
on a date. The film is always different 
and provides a common topic of con- 
versation if you and your date get stuck 
for something to talk about. 


Joyce Crutchley 
Jane Addams Vocational H. S., Baltimore, Md. 


Square dancing is my favorite enter- 
tainment on a date. It’s not only good 
exercise, but usually you get to dance 
with a lot of boys rather than just one. 


Pat Quinbrian 
Catholic Central H. §., Troy, N. Y. 


Thomas Costain not only excites his 
readers by his excellent use of lan- 
guage, but his plots keep a reader spell- 
bound. It’s really a pleasure to absorb 
history and geography when they are 
combined with an active story of in- 
trigue, adventure, and romance as they 
are in Costain’s books. 

Helen Witschard 
Cornwall (N. Y.) H. S. 


I would like to “plug” one of the best 
programs on the radio today. The Rail- 
road Hour presents a different operetta 
each week and affords people, who 
would never have a chance to see the 
operettas on stage, an opportunity to 
hear good music by top artists. 


Jo Ann Miller 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


After seeing Montgomery Clift as the 
GI in The Search and as the cowboy in 
Red River, I say he’s one of our most 
versatile actors. 

Camilla Castello 
St. Xavier Acad., Providence, R. |. 


NEXT “JAM SESSION:” If you haven't 
already sent us your ideas on the next 
“Jam Session” question, it’s not too late 
to get in on the discussion. 

Question: If you were writing a 1949 
edition of date etiquette, are there any 
of the standard dating traditions (such 
as the boy calling for the girl, paying 
all the bills, ete.) that you would dis 
ecard? Are there any new rules you 
would add? Look over your “pet 
peeves” in dating and tell us what you'd 
do about them—if you were making the 
rules. 

Write down your ideas, and mail 
them not later than May 1 to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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I. SCANDINAVIA 


Using the numbers 1 to 5, place 
the following events in chronological 
order. Each counts 4. Total 20. 


__The U. S. asked for use of a 
naval base and airport in Iceland for 
99 years. 

Vikings settled Iceland. 

Norway, Denmark, and Iceland 
signed the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact. 

Scandinavian nations 
neutral in World War I. 


remained 





Nazis occupied Denmark and 
Norway. 
My score 
ll. NORWAY 
On the line to the left of each of 


the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 


__a. Fishing is good along Norway’s 
coast partly because of the 
1. Japan Current 
2. Gulf Stream 
3. northern lights 
monsoon 
__b. The chief means of transporta- 
tion in coastal Norway is by 
1. automobile 
2. boat 
3. rail 
4. airplane 
. Many Norwegians earn their 
living in all the following ways 
except 
1. plantation agriculture 


2. sailing and fishing 


sa 


A BRONZE ACHIEVEMENT KEY will be sent upon 
request to classroom teachers whose classes sub- 
scribe to World Week. This key is designed as an 
award, at the end of the semester, to the student 
with the best record in the WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP 
QUIZ. Questions are 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition 


based on articles in this 


8. working in factories 
4. forestry 
Norway has plenty of all the fol- 
lowing resources for developing 
industry except 
1. metal deposits 
2. water power 
3. timber 
4. coal 
. The U. S. state with 
most like Norway’s is 
1. Maine 
. Kansas 
3. North Carolina 
4. California 


or) 


ancaiee 


climate 


My score____. 


Ill, EUROPEAN AMERICA 


Suppose you had been invited to 
attend the recent conference in Cuba 
on Europe’s colonies in the New 
World. Before you went, you’d want 
to brush up on your geography. Iden- 
tify each of the following with a brief 
answer. Each counts 4. Total 24. 


1. is the name of 
the British islands off Argentina’s 
coast that Argentina would like to 
own. 

a Wu is. the neo of 
the British colony that Guatemala 
claims should belong to her. 

. ss, fsreet Bea, 
France, and the Netherlands are the 
four European nations that own colo- 
nies in the New World. 

4,._._ sis: the name of 
the farthest-east European colony on 
the mainland of South America. 

hi ce «6s the ame sof 
the farthest-north European colony in 
the Western Hemisphere. 





6. _._ = 18 “SE 
which owns Guadeloupe and Mar- 
tinique. 

My score 


IV. LIFE IN BRITISH GUIANA 


On the line preceding each state- 
ment, write the letter T if the state- 
ment is:true and the letter F if the 
statement is false. Each counts 4, 
Total 20. 

__1. Georgetown is the capital of 
British Guiana. 

__2. The majority people of Brit- 
ish Guiana are the American Indians. 

__3. British Guiana is an Vinde- 
pendent country. 

__4. There are a number of Portu- 
guese settlers in British Guiana. 

__5. Breezes from the Atlantic 
Ocean help to moderate the tropical 
heat in some parts of British Guiana. 





My score 





V. WEIGHT BAIT 


Are you “pound foolish”? Or do you 
know which foods are important in 
helping you to gain weight? In each 
of the following; underline the one 
food which is most important in help- 
ing you to gain weight quickly. Each 
counts 2. Total 16. 

1. Jello, milk, 
crackers. 

2. Corn flakes, oatmeal, an-apple. 

3. Meat, cottage cheese, boiled 
cabbage. 

4. Ginger snaps, celery, potatoes. 

5. A raw carrot, cream of tomato 
soup, crackers and jelly. 

_ 6. Peanut butter sandwich, water- 
melon, orange soft drink. 

7. Coffee, gelatin, creamed aspara- 
gus. 

8. Lettuce, salmon steak, beets. 


peaches, graham 








My score My total score 


My name 
CQ for issue of April 27, 1949 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 








S-T-A 


RR-E+D W-0-R-D-S 


lém)—A noun. The 
word Moslem comes from an Arabic 
word which means a believer in the 
religion established by Mohammed. This 
faith and its followers are found mostly 
in northern Africa and southern Asia. 
Teutons (ti téns)—The Teutones were 
a north European tribe known to. the 


* 





Moslem (m6z 


Romans. This tribe disappeared, but the 
word Teuton is often used to refer to the 
tall blond peoples that spread from 
northern Europe to Britain, France, and 
the Mediterranean. Some authorities 
believe the modern Scandinavians are 
mostly related to the original Teutons. 

pact—A noun. A pact is an agreement, 
either among individuals or, as used in 
the article, among nations. In the latter 
use it has practically the same meaning 
as treaty. 





sovereignty (sév ér in ti)—A noun. 
Sovereignty is the quality of being sover- 
eign; that is, of having the supreme 
power in government. Argentina claims 
sovereignty over the Falkland Islands. 
In other words, Argentina claims that 
its government should control the Falk- 
lands. 

dependent territories are those areas 
which are not completely self-governing, 
but are protected or partially governed 
by some other nation. 










The Top Ten 


ALIFORNIA produces a lot of nice 
stuff—like sunshine, pole vaulters, 
and movie actors. But the “crop” 

it prizes most is tennis players. 

There’s something about the Golden 
State that brings out the racket in you. 
Maybe it’s the sunshine. Maybe it’s the 
fine, bouncy air. Whatever the reason, 
the fact remains that more than half 
our ranking tennis stars hail from Cali- 
fornia. 

Look at the latest rankings. Six of 
the 10 leading men and six of the 10 
leading women are California born and 
bred! 

It’s the same old story year after 
year. Take the three greatest men play- 
er€ of the past 20 years—Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, and Ellie Vines. All were 
Californians. Take the outstanding 
women stars over the same period— 
Helen Wills, Alice Marble, Helen Ja- 
cobs, and Pauline Betz. Ditto. 

As you may see in the table, I have 
also listed the players’ rankings for the 
three previous years. This will give you 
an idea of their development. 








@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretells winning speed on 
every stroke, 








Have your racket strung 
with 


that Win/ 
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The first thing that strikes you is 
Pancho Gonzales’ hurricane rise to the 
top. From absolutely nowhere in the 
national rankings, he zoomed into the 
No. 1 spot—the first player, I believe, 
ever to turn this trick. 

Although Pancho copped the nation- 
al title—which automatically made him 
our No. 1 player—a lot of experts think 
that Ted Schroeder is the better player. 
Ted did not take part in the Nationals 
last season After the championships, 
however, he licked Pancho in seven 
straight tourneys! 

Frankie Parker is the old man river 
of the national rankings. Though only 
32 years old, he has made the top ten 
16 years in a row—an all-time record. 
That means he was just 16 years old 
when he broke into the top ten. 

On the girls’ side, the big surprise of 
the year was Bev Baker. The pretty 17- 
year-old kid from Santa Monica (Calif.) 
High crashed into the No. 5 spot in her 
first year in the big time. Everybody 
now figures she’s a cinch to lift the na- 
tional crown in another year or two. 

Bev is the only player jn the game 
who uses either hand with equal power 
and skill. When the ball comes to her 





right side, she wallops the ball with he 
right hand. When it comes to the 


side, she bats it with her left hand. in 
other words, she never uses her back. 


hand! No one else can make that claim, 
HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


MEN’S SINGLES 























1948 "47 °46 °45 
1. Pancho Gonzales__ x «x =°*x. 
2. Ted Schroeder 3 2 gs 
3. Frank Parker. 2s $$ = 
4. Bill Talbert. 5 6 2 
5. Bob Falkenburg——._ 7 8 x 
6. Earl Cochell__. 9 x x 
7. Vice Seixas... -s—sw' x x .& 
8. Gardnar Mulloy... 4 5 6 
9. Herbie Flam_—__ x x «x 
10. Harry Likas— x x 

WOMEN’S SINGLES 

1948 "47 °46 «°45 
1. Margaret du Pont__ 2 22 
2. Louise Brough 1 38 = 
3. Doris Hart __ 3 4 6 
4. Gussie Moran. 99 x x 
5. Beverly Baker = 2 a 
6. Pat Todd 4 5 9 
7. Shirley Fry S$ @ @F 
8. Helen Perez x =x & 
9. Virginia Kovacs x 9 8 
10. Helen Rihbany 10 x 10 

















Eye Cues for Keen Vision 











Read only in good light. If you wear glasses, be sure they 
are clean. Have eyes checked regularly. Foods for building 
good strong eyes include vegetables, milk, eggs, and fruit 
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iA \i“Tops, don’t miss. “M Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


VMQUARTET (J. Arthur Rank. Pro- 
duced by Antony Darnborough. 
Directed by Ken Annakin, Arthur 
Crabtree, Harold French, and Ralph 
Smart.) 


Have you ever wondered why fea- 
wre films are always approximately 90 
usnutes long—why film producers didn’t 
occasionally make “shorties” that would 
be the screen equivalent of the short 
story or one-act play? 

If you have, stop wondering and 
have a look at this intriguing British 
bill of four short films, based on short 
stories by Somerset Maugham. 

“The Facts of Life” is a whimsical 
account of what happens when a son 
wsregards his father’s advice about 
xambling, lending money, and picking 
up strange young ladies. 

“The Kite” is a story of a young man 
whose bride threatens to leave him be- 
cause he won't give up his boyish pas- 


sion for building kites and flying them. 

“The Alien Corn” is a tragic study of 
a boy with mediocre ability who wants 
to be a concert pianist. 

“The Colonel’s Lady” affords a 
glimpse of a stuffy country squire whose 
world totters when he finds his mousy 
wife to be the author of a volume of 
passionate poetry. 

These four films, each with its own 
director and cast, are all noteworthy 
for vivid bits of characterization and 
witty observations on the human race. 
Each vignette runs about 30 minutes, 
and Quartet is prefaced by a few words 
from Somerset Maugham on himself 
and his writing. 

We'd be interested to hear what our 
readers think of these filmlets. 


MMMR. BELVEDERE GOES TO COL- 
LEGE (20th Century-Fox. Produced 
by Samuel Engel. Directed by Elliot 
Nugent.) 


He’s back again—the baby-sitting 
“genius” of Sitting Pretty. This time we 
find Mr. Belvedere (Clifton Webb) en- 
rolling as a freshman in Clemens Uni- 
versity. 

Although the incomparable Mr. B. is 
as droll and hilarious a fellow as ever, 
his new antics fall way short of making 
this film another Sitting Pretty. There 





oF * 
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are two reasons: (1) Shirley Temple 
and Tom Drake clutter up and impede 
the story with some strenuous emoting. 
(2) Half of the humor of Sitting Pretty 
was the shock and surprise of watching 
the fantastic character of Mr. Belve- 
dere unfold. But this time, anyone who 
saw Sitting Pretty already knows Belve- 
dere and about what to expect of him. 
So although Clifton Webb still has a 
wicked way with a line, there’s not 
much suspense to the, business. 

We did, however, enjoy some scenes 
in which Belvedere tackles the trans- 
formation of a wild, unmannerly lot of 
sorority girls into young ladies. 


-I-THE SECRET GARDEN (M-G-M. 
Produced by Clarence Brown. Direct- 
ed by Fred M. Wilcox.) 


This is based on Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s delightful book about three 
very different young people who find 
a key and share a secret on a Yorkshire 
estate in England. Margaret O’Brien 
plays the part of Mary Lennox, a 
spoiled and haughty young lady. Brian 
Roper plays Dicken, the country boy 
who softens her up. Dean Stockwell 
plays Colin, an invalid boy who throws 
violent tantrums and doesn’t want to 
get well. The performances of all three 
are good. 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture - 


Does not fray - 
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DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


GETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEAUSTRY 








Strong and resilient - 


Lasts longer 


You can get better all-round results with nylon. The four 
features above add up to longer string life and better all- 
round racket service . . .an unbeatable combination. That’s 
why many amateurs and professionals alike agree that no 
other tennis string offers the proved advantages of nylon. 
Give it a try. Look for the tag “Strung with Du Pont 
NYLON” on your new racket. Or specify nylon for your 
next restringing job. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Dept., Room 504A, Arlington, N. J. 
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To get the most out of 
your game of softball be 
sure to have @ genuine 

Louisville Slugger bat and 
H & B's “Softbell Rules” for 
1949. If your dealer is out of 

books send [0c (stamps or 

coin) direct to us 

to’ cover mailing. 
Address Dept. $-32 
HILLERICH & 
BRADSBY, Inc., 
Louisville 2, Ky. ff 











SLUGGER BATS 


BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 








The Wink 


(Concluded from page 17) 


Mr. Blake sat at his desk. “Why—” 
his eyebrows jerked up in surprised in- 
quiry, “good morning, Miss Macomb.” 

“Mr. Blake,”—she was too full of 
speech for preliminaries—“I think I 
should tell you of my situation as dean.” 
She was amazed at her own temerity. 
“The work, together with five classes 
in Latin, is too much. I feel that I 
should be relieved of two classes, and 
compensated. . . .” Miss Macomb had 
seated herself; Miss Macomb, smiling 
but firm—who had never met this beetle- 
browed executive without a flutter of 
trepidation—was telling the superinten- 
dent! And as the words tripped out, she 
marveled at her own fluency and at the 
expression of absorbed sympathy in 
Mr. Blake’s face. 

When, a few minutes later, Miss 
Macomb left the office, words of hearty 
assurance were ringing in her ears. As 
she took her quick little steps down the 
corridor, she felt as if she were in a 
dream. This could not have happened 
—yet it had, and with how little effort! 
Always before she had been afraid to 
ask, afraid to tell. But now she held 
her head high, and her eyes, without 
the glasses, shone with confidence. 

A particularly bright shaft of sun- 
light fell across the hall from the nurse’s 
room, a few doors from her own. Miss 
Macomb came toward it, glanced in, 
and almost dropped her glasses. By the 


| window, brilliantly silhouetted in the 


morning sun, his mouth parted in a 
grimace oddly like a smile, sat Mr. 
Turner. His head was cast back and the 
portly school nurse stood over him, 
carefully rolling back his right eyelid. 
As if from a great distance, Miss Ma- 
comb heard her say: “There it is. . . 
Looks like a big cinder, Mr. Turner. . . . 
You commuters better shut your eyes 
when you get off a train. Uh—uh—hold 
still now—a gecond—just a second. .. . 
—Uh, I've got it... . See, Mr. Turner?” 

Miss Macomb’s head whirled dizzily; 
she drew a deep, trembling breath. 
Then, abruptly, she turned away and 
hurried down the corridor, her head 
still high, her eyes determined and 
glinting—she was on her way to Cicero 
and Georgie Haines! 





Rarity 


A suburban matron was pricing a 
hat in one of the exclusive shops and 
was told it was $80. 

“Why there’s hardly anything on it!” 
she gasped. 

“Madam,” said the saleswoman icily, 
“what you are paying for is the re- 
straint.” 


=! 


(Continued from page 19) 


Dear Editor: 

I was very pleased to see you give 
Knock on Any Door your Movie-of-the 
Month Award for March. I have been 
hearing a great deal about the film, and 
I gather that it not only contains some 
top-rate acting, but that it also packs a 
wallop in the form of reproach to an 
indifferent society. 

The problem it deals with—juvenile 
delinquency caused by environment—is 
one of utmost importance to us all, | 
hope that many people will see it and 
will be inspired to do all within their 
power to correct this negligence. 


Molly Price 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 

I quite agree with Nancy Springer 
(“Say What You Please,” Dec. 8) on 
her view of the hypocritical Soviet lead- 
ers. I think the conferences at Yalta and 
Teheran brought on the present world 
crisis—especially in Korea. 

“Say What You Please!” is a very 
good idea. In printing the letters of stu- 
dents of many countries, you strengthen 
friendships between nations and extend 
our knowledge. I would be glad to an- 
swer letters from your readers. 


Rhee Chongwhan . 
4-2 Normal School, Chunju, Korea 


PEN PALS WANTED: 
Brendan O'Driscoll 
37 King St., Dublin, Ireland 
(Brendan is 14, and his hobbies are 
reading and stamp collecting.) 


Elmar Zeller 
Dangstetten 99, Kreis Waldshut 
Baden, French Zone of Germany 


(Elmar is 17 and likes stamp collect- 
ing and sports—especially football and 
swimming. ) 
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The Ambiguous Female 


Jo Ann and Jon, children of a CBS 
actor, had one of those childhood 
squabbles the other day, which ended 
in the haughty delivery of a note from 
Jo Ann to Jon, who pressed his father 
into service to read it to him. 

The note said: “Dear Jon, I hate you 
and will never play with you again. 
Love, Jo Ann.” 

Magazine Digest 


Party Line 


In anti-communist circles, the Czechs 
are telling this one: 

It was a beautiful sunny day in 
Prague, when a Czech Government of- 
ficial encountered Communist President 
Klement Gottwald carrying an open 
umbrella. “An umbrella?” the friend 
expostulated. “On such a fine day?” 

Didn’t you know?” Gottwald replied, 
“It’s raining in Moscow.” e 

New York Times 
In Case of Accident... 


Three teen-agers, accompanied by an 
older member of the family, were riding 


‘ bicycles on a rough country road. The 


older member, a novice at cycling, was 
thrown off at a rough spot, and was 
knocked unconscious. 

A couple, passing in a buggy, ren- 
dered first aid and took the victim to 
the nearest doctor. 

When the cyclists reached home, 
they were questioned as to what they 
would have done had not help arrived. 
The first teen-ager said she'd have 
tidden for the doctor; the second said 
he’d have come for the family. Both 
were commended for their good sense. 

The youngest, not wishing to be out- 
rivaled, said with finality: “I'd have re- 


mained with the carcass.” 
Magazine Digest 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 
Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. ( 


Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 


Send for free booklei 

—"Badminton and ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS WINNERS! 


Our annual Student Achievement 
issue will be published May 25, and 
will contain announcements of prize- 
winners in the 1949 Scholastic 
Awards and some selected samples 
of their work. 

Teachers and students “ deitdie 
extra copies of this student issue 
should order them in advance. The 
price is 10 cents per copy for 1 to 
25 copies; 7 cents per copy for 26 
to 49 copies; 5 cents per copy for 
50 or more copies—all mailed to 
one address. 

A special combination order of 
the Student Achievement issues of 
all five Scholastic classroom maga- 
zines (Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, Practical English, Literary 
Cavalcade, and Junior Scholastic) 
may be obtained for 25 cents. Each 
of our classroom magazines will 
feature different types of student 
work. Send orders to: Subscription 
Service Department, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 











Myopic Means Nearsighted 


A myopic young optimist named Walter 
Led a camouflaged girl to the altar. 
A beauty he thought her, 

But soap and warm water 

Made her look like the Rock of Gibral- 


ter. 
Canadian High News 


Definition 


A fox is a fellow who gets what a 


wolf went after. 
McCall Spirit 


International Incident 


A party of lady delegates of the 
American Library Association came to 
N. Y. to visit Lake Success. They called 
an official of the U. N. Secretariat, who 
suggested that they come the next day. 

When they arrived, they were met 
by a young man who exhibited astonish- 
ment at their appearance, but gracious- 
ly told them of arrangements for them 
to attend a committee hearing on the 
status of African natives and a special 
pre-meeting briefing. Puzzled, ‘but flat- 
tered, they were led into a chamber 
where another nice young man gave an 
earnest lecture on the sociological and 
economic aspects of life in Africa, and 
then into the committee room, where 
they listened to an advanced discussion 
of the same subject matter. 

The next day, one of the delegates 
called the Secretariat official and 
thanked him. She said that the group 
felt very well informed on a subject 
about which most librarians know prac- 
tically nothing. “Librarians!” cried the 
man. “Good heavens, I thought you 


said Liberians!” 
Quote 












AVAILABLE 
IN THE FOLLOWING 


AMERICAN HISTOR 
World Bac’ 


CONTAINS 8 OR MORE 
OF THE LATEST 
REGENTS EXAMINA- 
TION AND THE COM- 
PLETE ANSWERS. 


ALL PROBLEMS 








COMPLETELY SOLVED i3¥ 
“The little red books LATIN 
have all the answers” EACH 50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER Di 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 





37 Germania Piace, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 






























SENIORS a cone 
and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


G RA ee ; 
ond poy statuettes 
Id-plated—5} h 

ae plate we cca 

year gr $2.75 postpaid. 

Libera =o for group orders. 

Write for literoture py tery fee oe 

ation Gift items and Sport Trophies. 

ARLEN TROPHY co. re 

42 West . New Y York, N. 








FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help your students play 
better tennis by 

ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 


coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave., Now York City 
Please rush FREE Dunlop tennis books: 


“How ro Improve Your Tenis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 








Name. 





School 





Addvreass 





City — Zone—— State—____— 


Play DUNLOP 


ship TENNIS BALLS 





Champion 
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WITH LIGHTNING SPEED, QUICKIE 
GETS THE ROPE OUT OF HIS KNAPSACK, 


*RC“ANOD QUICKIE ALWAYS TAKE ALONG 
GEST-TASTING ROYAL CROWN COLA, 
T'S THEIR FAVORITE FOR QUICK 
ENERGY AND COOL REFRESHMENT, 


wow! WHAT A CLOSE IT WAS... PUFF... 
CALL! YOU SAVED MY NO-NOTHING ! 


ANOTHER EXCITING “IRE” 


ann QUICKIE avventure 


; LIFE, QUICKIE IT'S THE ONLY COLA THAT GIVES YOU ALL THREE: 
A : Rc! G@)COOL REFRESHMENT. 


©) BEST BY TASTE-TEST FLAVOR. 
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Especially Recommended For— 


World History, World Geography: 

Unit on Scandinavia: (1) “Scandi- 
navia ‘On The Spot,” p. 8; (2) 
“Farmer-Fishermen of Norway,” p. 
ll. 
Unit on Western-Hemisphere colo- 
nies: (1) “European America: Should 
New-World colonies be wiped off the 
map?” p. 9; (2) “American ‘Subjects 
of the King’: How we live in British 
Guiana,” p. 10. 


Civies, Citizenship, American History: 


“Weight Bait,” p. 4. “European 
America,” p. 9. 
All classes: 


“World News in Review,” p. 6. 


Scandinavia (p. 3) 
Norway’s Farmer-Fishermen 


(p. 11) 
Note to Teachers 

These two articles can be used as a 
unit on Scandinavia. “Scandinavia ‘On 
the Spot,’” page 3, discusses the cur- 
rent strategic importance of Scandi- 
navia in view of the newly-completed 
North Atlantic Defense Pact. “Farmer- 
Fishermen of Norway,” p. 11, gives the 
life and economic background of coastal 
Norway. “Farmer-Fishermen of Nor- 
way” is the first of a series of special 
movie-study units based on the new 
United World Films series, “The Earth 
and Its Peoples.” Nine more of these 
film-study articles will appear in World 
Week during the next school year. The 
full program appears on pages 1-T and 
LT, this issue. 

This movie series is designed to meet 
dassroom teaching needs in world 
geography and related subjects. To as- 
sure that each film conformed to sound 
geographic and instructional principles, 
each was planned in consultation with 
Dr. Clyde Kohn, professor of geography 
at Northwestern University. Dr. Kohn 
has made available to World Week a 
statement of the basic function of each 
film. In the case of “Farmer-Fishermen 
of Norway,” this statement follows: 


Geographic Principle: 
_ People inhabiting area where farmland 
is limited may often make a good living 
by using carefully the land on which some- 
thing will grow, and by turning to other 
resources. 
Area Selected: 

The Norwegians living along Norway’s 
deeply-indented, fiorded coast have been 
able to make a living in spite of the 
scarcity of farmland. They have done this 
by cultivating carefully every foot of their 
tiny fields, many of which have soils that 
ate thin and poor, and by turning to the 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


séa. Fortunately, millions of fish inhabit 
the waters off the coast of Norway, and it 
seems natural that the farmers who must 
work so hard to grow food turn to the sea 
for a living, especially since the conditions 
for fishing are so favorable. 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLES 


“*Seandinavia ‘On the Spot’ ” 

The geography of the “cold war” 
has put Scandinavia “on the spot.” 
Fearful that neutrality won't protect 
them any more, Norway, Denmark, and 
Iceland have signed the North Atlantic 
Defense Pact. 

Only Sweden, with an area larger 
than California and a population of 
seven million people, can hope to de- 
fend herself against a powerful enemy. 
But all the Scandinavian countries are 
strategically located. 

Iceland and Danish-owned Green- 
land are important stepping stones from 
America to Europe. Denmark lies stra- 
tegically near the narrow channels to 
the Baltic Sea. Norway could offer ex- 


‘cellent bases for planes and submarines. 


By signing the pact, the Scandina- 
vian nations hope to gain peace. They 
hope that Russia will maintain a “hands 
off” policy as far as they’re concerned. 


“Farmer-Fishermen of Norway”: 


Norwegians make their living in 
many ways—as farmers, foresters, min- 
ers, factory workers, and seamen—but 
one of the most important occupations 
is fishing. About 40,000 coastal farmers 
go fishing only in winter. They make 
their living the rest of the year by till- 
ing narrow shelves of land along the 
fiords and by transhumance. 

(Note the special quiz with the Nor- 
way article, on page 14. Answers to 
this quiz are on page 4-T.) 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Student Activities 

1. Give brief oral or written reports 
on the land and people of (a) Den- 
mark, (b) Iceland, (c) Sweden, and 
(d) Norway. (See your library’s geog- 
raphy books andencyclopedias. ) Tomake 
the reports more interesting you can 
pretend that you're a guide of a tourist 
group visiting these nations. Or you can 
pretend that you're in one of these 
lands, and write a letter home about 
what you've learned. 

2. Draw a map of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden (see map p. 3). 

3. Give brief reports on Norway’s 
King Haakon VII, Sweden’s King Gus- 


.tavus V, and Denmark’s King Fred- 


erick IX. 
4. Take a poll of your class to see 
which students have Scandinavian an- 


cestors. (What movie stars are of 
Scandinavian descent? Garbo, Berg- 
man, Sonja Henie, etc.) 


Discussion Questions 

Why did Norway, Iceland, and Den- 
mark sign the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact? Why has Sweden continued her 
traditional policy of neutrality? Why 
did the other signers of the North At- 
lantic Pact want the Scandinavian na- 
tions to sign it? What kind of govern- 
ment do the Scandinavian nations have 
today? Why isn’t Finland considered 
part of Scandinavia? 


European America (p. 9) 
Life in British Guiana (p. 10) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLES 

Nearly 3,000,000 people in the New 
World live under European rule—under 
Great Britain, France, Denmark, or the 
Netherlands. Delegates from 12 Ameri- 
can nations but not the U. S. met in 
Cuba this month to devise ways of 
ending this rule. Argentina is anxious 
to get possession of the Falkland Is- 
lands (British). Guatemala would like 
British Honduras. Some American na- 
tions believe that if the European 
mother-countries were to fall.to an 
enemy, that enemy might take over the 
New-World colonies and thus endanger 
the American nations. The Cuba con-_ 
ference raised a thorny issue by dis- 
cussing independence for Puerto Rico, 
a U. S. possession. 

On page 10, two young people de- 
scribe their life in one of the largest 
colonies, British Guiana. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims . 

To explain why some American na- 
tions want to put an end to European 
colonies in America; to describe life in 
British Guiana. 


Student Activities 

1. Make a list of the colonial pos- — 
sessions of Britain, France, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands in the New World. 
(See map on page 9.) 

2. Call at or write to tourist bureaus 
for travel posters and folders on such 
colonies in the New World as Bermuda, 
Jargaica, Barbados, Nassau, British 
Honduras, etc. 


Discussion Questions 

Why do some American nations want 
European nations to give up their New- 
World colonies? Why didn’t the U. S. 
send a delegate to the recent Cuba con- 
ference on the problem? What do you 
believe to be the best solution to the 
problem? 





sociation; 


Great Issues: Religion 





COMING—Next Four Issues 


Unit on atomic energy: (1) The Atom Goes to Work (recent 
scientific and technical advances in use of atomic energy), by 
Nathan A. Neal, president-elect, National Science Teachers As- 

(2) The Atom Abroad (foreign activities in atomic 
energy and status of international controls). 

India-Pakistan-Ceylon (British Commonwealth series). 

Aviation (transportation series). 

The May Sky (astronomy). 

Young Citizens in Action, by Dubuque, Iowa, Youth Council 
(“I-Am-An-American Day” feature). 

New Zealand (British Commonwealth series). 

The World Timber Shortage (economic geography). 

The Housing Situation (civics). 


Great Britain (British Commonwealth series). 
Free Ports (World Trade Week feature). 
Scholastic Awards announcements. 








Weight Bait (p. 4) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To show how the right choice of 


food and proper rest and exercise can 
help you to gain weight 


Student Activities 


1. Make a chart showing what you 
had to eat for the last three days. 
Across the top of the page, write the 
names of the days; down the side, write 
breakfast, lunch, after-school snack, 
dinner, bedtime snack. Then fill in what 
you ate. 

_ 2. Compare your chart with the foods 

suggested for you in the article. Then 
write a paragraph on what you should 
eat in order to improve your weight- 
gaining diet. 

3. Make a list of things you do to 
rest and relax. (Note the number of 
hours of sleep you get on an average 
night, the times you relax in the day- 
time.) Decide whether you need more 
time for sleep and for relaxation. 

4. Make 4 list of the physical activi- 
ties which give you exercise (walking 
to school, gym class, outdoor games, 
etc.). Do you get enough physical ex- 
ercise? If you don’t, make a plan for 
improving the situation. 


Problems for Discussion 


1. Mary says, “But I don’t have time 
to eat a regular breakfast!” What should 
Mary do about thi: problem? Could she 
get up a little earlier? Could it be that 
she actually does have time buf is 
anxious to get off to school? 

2. Nick says, “My folks are poor. 
They can’t afford all the fancy foods 
you recommend.” What should Nick 
do? Could he get a job in the school 
lunchroom and earn his lunch? Could 
he get an after-school job and buy milk 
and other food in order to help the 
family out? Could he learn how to be 


a good shopper in order to stretch the 
food dollar? (Evaporated milk and 
powdered milk are almost as good as 
whole milk but they are much cheaper.) 

3. Helen says, “I eat like’a horse and 
I still can’t gain weight.” What should 
Helen do? Assuming that she’s in good 
health, could it be that Helen doesn’t 
have a well balanced diet? Does she 
take sufficient time to eat? Does she 
chew her food? 


Jam Session (p. 18) 


Gay Head publishes more of the let- 
ters that students sent in recently on 
the question of favorite entertainment 
and recreation. Here’s an excellent op- 
portunity for students to write letters 
to Gay Head disapproving (or approv- 
ing) the Jam Session results. 


Semester Test, May 11 


The Spring Semester Review Test 
will contain objective questions on pic- 
tures of personalities in the news, maps, 
and the “Overseas America” series, the 
“British Commonwealth” series, the ar- 
ticles on civics, government, and eco- 
nomic geography, the major articles on 
foreign affairs, the “Great Issues” se- 
ries and “World News in Review.” 


Review Techniques 

Divide the class into committees of 
“experts.” Each committee thoroughly 
reviews one phase of the semester’s 
work in World Week and piepares quiz 
questions for a class “current events 
quiz bee”—which serves as a group re- 
view. Appoint a committee to be in 
charge of each of the following: 

1. Personalities in the news. (The 
committee can cut out the pictures of 
prominent personalities, especially those 
pictured in World Week this term, and 
mount them on cardboard without any 
written identification of them. The pic- 
tures can be numbered and passed 
around in class. Each student writes 


down the name of the personality 
tells who he (or she) is. The comm 
discusses the correct answers. 

2. Map Questions. The map coma 
tee can draw a huge outline map of 
rope and Africa, two areas to be 
ered in Semester Quiz map tests, on 
blackboard. Number the spots 
big events happened in the news 
semester. Discuss these events with 
class and then ask the class to put 
same numbers on their papers and 
in the events that happened (using§ 
map as a guide). 

3. Other articles. Assign each 
of articles (such as “Overseas 
ica”) and the foreign-affairs articleg 
separate committees. Each commi 
makes up objective questions 
cover the series (true-false, comple 
etc.). 


Ways to Give Semester Quiz 

1. Committees can work out the 
swers to the quiz and discuss then 
class. 

2. Students can take the quiz h@ 
as an assignment. : 

3. One or more class periods may! 
devoted to quiz. 

4. Class can be divided into te 
and quiz given as a history bee. 





SEMESTER REVIEW TESTS 


The spring Semester Revi 
Test, a four-page separate fold 
containing objective and visu 
quizzes for readers of World Week 
will be delivered with the May 
issue. The tests will be based @ 
national and international evenf 
and other social-studies articles 
World Week this semester. Ever 
pupil-subscriber will receive a p t 
sonal copy. If you wish to hold # 
test for later use, please be sure t 
remove the quiz sheets from ti 
package as soon as it arrives. 








Answers to How Am I Doing? (p. 14). 

I. Round the Calendar at Lars’ Fa 
o 21,3 6 

II. Is It The Truth? 1-T, 
5-T. 

III. Which Is It? a-3, b-3, c-1, d-3 

IV. What Does Geography Look 
1-peninsula, 2-fiord. 

V. Norway and the World: LY, 
3-N, 4-Y, 5-Y. 

VI. Fact or Opinion? 1-F, 2-0, 
4-O, 5-F. 


Answers to World Week Quiz Page 19 7 

I. Scandinavia: 4, 1, 5, 2, 3. 

II. Norway: a-2; b-2; c-1; d-4; e-l. | 

Ill. 1-Falkland Islands; 2-British 
duras; 3-Denmark; 4-French Guiam 
Greenland; 6-France. 

IV. Life in British Guiana: 1-T; 
3-F; 4-T; 5-T. : 

V. Weight Bait: 1-milk; 2-oat 
meat; 4-potatoes; 5-cream of tomate § 
6-peanut butter sandwich; 7-crean 
paragus; 8-salmon steak. 


2-F, 3-T, 





out the 


quiz 





